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PREFACE. 


THE aims with which this periodical was begun are perhaps best stated in 
the following Prospectus :— 


That Manchester and the populous district of which it is the centre should 
be without any distinct representative in periodical literature is a circumstance 
which has frequently been noticed with regret. The district is one marked 
by a keen interest in intellectual pursuits, and its people are not without honour- 
able reputation in more than one field of literature, of science, and of art. 


The distinctions made between metropolitan and provincial literature are 
frequently quite unmeaning. There is no reason why a journal issued in 
London should express more accurately and completely than one published in 
Manchester the opinions and feelings of the nation, The Manchester Quarterly 
will accordingly seek to do this. At the same time it will aim at giving expres- 
sion to the present tendencies of the intellectual life of Lancashire and to 
garner their results. The investigations of the scholar, the fancies of the 
rhymer, the inspiration of the poet, the holiday observations of the man of 
business, the minute records of the lover of nature will alike find a welcome. 
The artist will also give his help in bringing before us forms of beauty, remem- 
brances of places hallowed by history or tradition, and glimpses of those 
charms of landscape especially dear to dwellers in towns. These illustrations 
will appear either in connection with the text, or as independent sketches from 
the artistic section of our contributors. 


The Manchester Quarterly, whilst endeavouring to embody the culture 
and aspirations of the great district from which it is named, will in a special 
sense be the representative of the Manchester Literary Club, since all the 
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articles, whether by members or—as may occasionally be the case—by out- 
siders, will have been read at meetings of the association. This circumstance 
gives an increased guarantee for the success of the new undertaking, which 
now modestly and yet hopefully appeals to the public for encouragement and 
support. Should these be forthcoming, there is little reason to fear that the 
experiment about to be tried will result in the permanent establishment of a 
journal such as the North of England may be reasonably invited to maintain. 


The Manchester Quarterly will be issued early in January, April, July, and 
October. Each number will contain about one hundred pages, and will usually 
be illustrated. 


How far these objects have been attained must be left for the judgment 
of others. 


The writers are, of course, alone responsible for the statements and opinions 
contained in their Papers. 


The present volume has been‘edited by Mr. WILLIAM E. A. Axon. 
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Barlow’s (J. Worthington) Cheshire and Lancashire Historical Collector; 2 vols 8vo cloth, 
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Cheshire: its Historical and Literary Associations, Illustrated in a series of Bio- 
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T is a very common but a very erroneous idea that Trade 
and Commerce are at best but only stepmothers to Art. 
The golden periods of Art are and always have been 
exactly coincident with great commercial prosperity. 

They are effects and causes as certain and as definable as that 

two and two equal four. 

Italian Art, whether of Painting, Music, or Architecture, 
reached its highest development under the discerning taste and 
appreciation of Italian merchant princes rather than from the 
fitful, narrow-minded patronage of nobles and priests. Nowhere 
next to Italy did the painter, especially if a loyal servitor of 
Dame Nature, receive a richer guerdon of praise and pence than 
in Flanders and Holland, then the commercial emporiums of 
Northern Europe. The sturdy Dutchmen and heavy Flemings 
revelled in the dark shadowing tints of Rembrandt, the 
gloriously glowing life colours of Rubens, the almost photo- 
graphic accuracy of Ruysdael, and their heavy sides shook with 
inward chuckling as they gloated over Van Ostade’s, Jan Steen’s, 
Matsys’, Both’s, and a host of others, vigorous faithful portrayals 
of the sad and sweet, grave and gay, low and lofty, humorous 
and harsh, phases and scenes that then, e’en as now, go to make 
up the changeful Play of Human Life. And we in Manchester 
truly can lay claim to as warm an appreciation, to as discerning 
a fostering of our Artists and of Art generally, as any city in 
Europe. Nowhere in the world will be found, considering the 
comparatively recent growth of the city commercially, so many 
and so good pictures in private and public hands. 

Much of this is attributable to the enterprise and genuine love of 
Art that has animated those who have purveyed in this direction 
for the public taste. Selling Pictures is essentially one of those 
occupations in which the supply frequently creates the demand. 
When a man gets one good picture he always wants another: 

It is, however, undeniable that the large establishments 
whose names are a household word have catered for the rich and 
well-to-do too exclusively. On the other hand, while the masses 
have the English and German lithographers and _ garret- 
masters only to satisfy any craving they indulge for pic- 
tures, the cultured artistically-inclined middle classes have, from 
not having means to give high prices for first-rate Pictures, and 
possessing too much judgment to purchase rubbish, been too 
long prohibited from acquiring really good Pictures that at once 
satisfy their taste, as well as come within their reach as to price. 

[> For several years, at 75, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 

Mr. SANDBY and his sons, not only here, but in London at 
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TO FAMILIES REMOVING. 


SHSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSOSOSOOOS 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, &c., 


Removed from House to House, in superior Covered Vans, adapted 
for Rail, Road, or Sea, to and from all parts of the UNITED 
KINGDOM and the CONTINENT, and taken down and fixed up 
by experienced men. 


Estimates for Entire Removal, including every Expense, given 
Free of Cost. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSED 


IN SEPARATE LOCK-UP & FIREPROOF ROOMS. 
STRONG ROOMS ror PLATE & VALUABLES. 


DOO 





The New Fireproof Depository at Rusholme, erected, regardless 
of cost, expressly for the safe keeping of Furniture, Pictures, and other 
Valuable Property, is the best adapted for this purpose in Great Britain. 


The situation is unequalled by any other depository, there being 
no Works, Manufactories, or Railways in the neighbourhood. 


The Manager resides on the Premises, and constant attention is 
given to the goods in store. Charges for Storage do not exceed those 
of others in the trade, who have very inferior accommodation. 


WALTER CARTER’S 


Furniture Depositortes, 


Rusholme, Manchester; Grosvenor St., Chorlton-on-Medlook ; 
and at Southport, London, and Paris. 











CHIEF OFFICE: 103, MARKET STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 
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Hogarth Road, South Kensington, and in Chester at Bridge 
Street Row, have endeavoured to supply this Public Want! 

A visit to their Gallery in Manchester (75, Piccadilly) will 
amply repay all those who, with moderate means and fair know- 
ledge and taste, desire as regards Pictures— 

Though on pleasure they are bent, 
To have a frugal mind. 

Here, in a spacious, well-lighted Gallery, the visitor can 
forget the toil and cares of business and refresh himself at 
the Fountains of Art, as he recognizes T. S. Cooper’s reflec- 
tive cattle reposing on the green Canterbury meadows ; as 
his eye dwells on the shady deeps of Gainsborough’s foliage ; 
as it drinks in the rich mysteries of Turner’s glorious colourings; 
or, coming near one of Constable’s works, fancies he can hear the 
pattering of the rain-drops, and the sighing of the winds as they 
sway the heavy-leaved trees to and fro; or, again, one of Wilkie’s 
grand bits of Human Life arrest his gaze, which is again attracted 
by the skilful handling and splendid colouring of Reynolds, and 
so through a noble army of Painters, Monarchs of Art and Mind, 
and (noblest title of all) true henchmen of Nature, may he gaze 
his fillon their works. And besides are there, too, worthy succes- 
sors of these noble names, George Sheffield, with his vigorous 
handling and marvellously-suggestive touch and rendering; R. 
H. Roe, enthroned on his peaks and crags ; David Payne, like a 
chieftain of old, shews us his possession of “ Monsal Dale,” with 
its fights and appurtenances of light and shade, hill and dale, 
winding road, rushing stream, and cavernous tunnel. A Nun’s 
sweet, sad, pure face is sketched for us by Miss Claxton; and 
straightway Wilkins transports us to “Capel Curig,” where 
Spring, the Queen of Colour and Light, is holding high revel ; 
then Miss Wilkinson shews us her chubby little folks “ Feeding 
Pigeons,” [that seem as if they would fly out of the frame,] or else 
engaged with serious faces in an “Important Investment” of 
apples and pears. Anon, by Westall’s, R.A., powerful hand are we 
taken to the cornfield where “ Ruth gleaned and Boaz loved ;” 
and Bonnar, R.A., lifts the veil of History and shews us, with 
Rembrandtesque depth and fidelity, the men and their sufferings 
who, like “Sir Patrick Home, of Polwarth, in Concealment,” 
won for us the liberties we now enjoy. While, for those who 
appreciate flower painting, James Holland gives a water-colour, 
“Convolvulus,” that is a perfect and matchless piece of work. 


em Every day can Visitors inspect these Pictures for themselves. Hints, information, 
and courtesy are alike at their command. Catalogues by post on application. 


PICTURE GALLERY: 75, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 


And in LONDON, Hogarth Road, South Kensington; and 
CHESTER, Bridge Street Row. 
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W. T. JOHNSON, 
Ancient & Modern Bookseller 


28, Corporation Street, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1830, 


Scarce and Out-of-Print Books sought for and reported upon. 


LIBRARIES, SMALL COLLECTIONS, & SINGLE VOLUMES 
OF BOOKS PURCHASED, 


In any Language—on all Subjects—for Cash; saving the delay, uncer- 
tainty, and expense of Auction. Parties forwarding goods from a distance 
may rely on the full value being remitted by return. 





Business Hours—8 a.m. to '7 p.m,; Saturday close at 8 p.m. 


PAUL FISHER’S ANGLER’S SOUVENIR, many wood- 
cuts and steel engravings by Beckwith and Topham, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges (new). Published at 7s. 6d. Price 4s. 


CLEVELAND’S CONCORDANCE TO MILTON’S 
POETICAL WORKS, 20,000 references, with portrait, 8vo, cloth (new). 
Published at 6s. Price 2s. 

This work affords an immediate reference to any passage in any edition of 
Milton’s poems. 
DIBDIN’S BIBLIOMANIA, new edition, with portrait and 


numerous illustrations, royal 8vo, half Roxburghe (new). Published at 21s. 
Price 10s. 


HINDLEY’S OLD BOOK COLLECTOR’S MISCEL- 
LANY—a collection of readable reprints of literary rarities. 3 vols., 4to, cloth, 
large paper (new). Published at £3. 15s. Price 26s. 


Note.—Many of the works here reprinted are of great rarity, and, could they be collected, 
would cost a very large sum. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD, or a Storehouse of Similes, 
Sentences, Allegories, Apothegms, Adages, Apologues, &c., &c., with their 
several applications, by John Spencer. 2 stout vols., crown 8vo, cloth (new). 
Published at 12s, 6d. Price 4s. 9d. 

GORE’S ART OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, showing 
the general conditions and methods of research in Physics and Chemistry. Thick 
crown 8vo, cloth. Published at 15s. Price 5s. 6d. 

KNIGHT’S SHAKESPEARE (pictorial edition), illustrated 


with upwards of 1000 engravings, 8 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth (new). Published 
at £4. 4s. Price 39s. 


W. T. JOHNSON, 28, CORPORATION-ST., 


MANCHESTER. 
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A SUMMER DAY AT CONCORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY THE REV. STUART J. REID. 


HE circumstances under which I visited Concord were 
somewhat exceptional, and therefore allow me; by 

way of preface, to begin this short paper of gossip with a 
snatch from a conversation, the scene of which was London, 
and the time April in the present year. “If you go to 
America, you must by all means get a glimpse of Concord, 
the dear old home of my childhood!” said Julian 
Hawthorne to me, as I told him, over his own fire, of my 
intention to visit the Dominion of Canada in the course of 
the then approaching summer. “What—go to America, 
and not see Concord ?” exclaimed my friend, dwelling with 
loving frequency upon the very word, as if the name awoke 
old music in him ; “ Whatever else you miss, Concord you 
must see. You must go to the ‘Old Manse,’ and climb up 
the steep stair at the ‘ Wayside’ to my father’s study in the 


tower-room. I will give you letters of introduction to my 


relatives and friends, and they will gladly show you all 
that there is to be seen there now ; and—but let us change 
the subject ; it makes me feel quite home-sick here, in Lon- 
don, to-night, to talk of Concord and my father!” I, of 
course, thanked Mr. Hawthorne warmly for his kindness ; 
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but, at the same time, I felt compelled to tell him frankly 
that I unfortunately saw but little prospect of visiting that 
shrine of many pilgrim feet of which he spoke so 
enthusiastically, and around which, naturally, and yet in a 
special sense, some of his own most sacred memories and 
hallowed associations clustered. My work—a literary 
engagement—took me to Quebec ; and I expressed to him 
a fear, which happily was not realized, that it would chain 
me there, or at least to Canada, during the whole of my 
sadly too brief sojourn in Transatlantic regions. “ But you 
must never dream of going to America without visiting 
New York and Boston ; and, when you are in Boston, you 
are almost within a stone’s throw of Concord. Now, go, 
and I will introduce you to my friends.” So I went and 
duly saw Concord for the first, and, probably, for the last 
time, on a beautiful blue day—Tuesday, August 2nd ; nor 
when I reached the spot did I miss the welcome which I 
had been led, in London, to expect. I can scarcely believe 
that it is still less than five months ago since I found 
myself wandering down the shady lane which leads from 
the railway station towards the sweet New England 
village, which, in two or three words, I shall now attempt 
to depict. By a curious, but most happy coincidence, I 
passed almost immediately from Saratoga to Concord, and 
to me, with perhaps rather antiquated ways and notions, the 
relief of such a change of scene and society was singularly 
grateful. Saratoga reminded me of Bunyan’s account of 
Vanity Fair; Concord suggested Goldsmith’s picture of 
“ Sweet Auburn.” Excitement, frivolity, vulgarity, and dis- 
play marked the full swing of the season in America’s world- 
renowned pleasure city, but Concord was worthy of its har- 
monious name ; it appeared completely shut off from the 
restless, feverish spirit of the age; there was an old-fashioned 
charm of aspect about its sleepy streets—an old-world air 
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of repose seemed to rest upon the houses, and scholarly 
contentment reigned supreme. I could not help thinking, 
as I rambled about the quiet and restful place, as if the 
Puritans had somehow managed to carry intact a quaint 
English village of the time of the Commonwealth across the 
stormy Atlantic, and as if their descendants, conscious that 
we they possessed an unusual treasure, had guarded the spot 
with religious care. To find a spot like Concord on American 
i soil fills an Englishman with as much delight as an Italian 
may be supposed to feel when his eyes are gladdened in our - 
wintry climate by the brilliant colours of some choice exotic 
which suggest instantly the sunny skies which arch his 
t distant home. Concord did not gain its pleasant name 
by chance. It keeps green the memory of the honourable 
and peaceful purchase of the place from the Indians by a 
little group of English Puritans, who in the year that John 
Hampden refused to pay the ship-money (1637) resolved 
there to seek “quiet from the fear of evil.” In early and 
Concord days—days around which tradition and romance 
have woven an almost idyllic charm—the saintly Eliot, the 
“ Apostle of the Indians,” often made the little village the 
centre of his operations, and fanned his own spiritual 
enthusiasm at its Puritan firesides. Through Eliot’s holy 
life and patient work the condition and character of the 
wandering tribes of Massachusetts was much uplifted. 
The Indian name of the settlement was Muskét-a-Quid, 
> or the “Grass-grown River ;” and the broad meadows 
which stretch widely in gentle undulations for many miles 
on either side of the lovely stream which steals slowly and 
b softly past the back of the town, were greatly esteemed by 
the original sons of the soil as prolific hunting grounds. 
Concord River, with its radiant maples, its swaying willows, 
its graceful vines, its floating lilies, and the old romance and 
the new which broods like an atmosphere around its shady 
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banks, possesses a subtle fascination, for all who can think 
and feel, which is equally welcome and strong. Here, during 
dim and shadowy centuries—in which truant fancy can play 
without knocking her head against hard facts—the Indians 
were accustomed to glide along in their frail but beautiful 
boats on their way to the tangled recesses of the far-famed 
Walden Woods. By the winding banks of this “grass-grown 
river,” poets, and scholars, and lovers, from the neighbouring 
town, have sought and found the sweet seclusion which they 
coveted. Here, once, beneath these very trees, swinging his 
stick with careless air, wandered, the summer through, with 
bent head and leisurely steps, the quiet, agile figure of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, lost in mental search for the solu- 
tion of the complicated plot of one of his weird and imagina- 
tive romances. It is Sunday, August 2Ist, 1842, and 
Hawthorne is going through the woods to call at Emerson’s, 
to return a book which Margaret Fuller—who is on a visit 
there—has lent him. As he rambles through the leafy 
solitude, the spirit of the woods enters into his own, and 
he breaks forth into a tender lament over the already 
waning glories of the year:—“Alas for the summer! The 
grass is still verdant on the hills and in the valleys; the 
foliage of the trees is as dense as ever, and as green; the 
flowers are abundant all along the margin of the river, and 
in the hedge-rows, and deep among the woods ; the days, 
too, are as fervid as they were a month ago, and yet in 
every breath of wind and in every beam of sunshine there 
is an autumnal influence. I know not how to describe it. 
Methinks there is a sort of coolness amid all the heat, and 
a mildness in the brightest of the sunshine. A breeze 
cannot stir without thrilling me with the breath of autumn, 
and I behold its pensive glory in the far golden gleams 
among the long shadows of the trees. The flowers, even the 
brightest of them, the golden-rod and the gorgeous cardi- 
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nals—the most glorious flowers of the year—have this 
gentle sadness amid their pomp. Pensive autumn is exposed 
in the glow of every one of them. [I have felt this influ- 
ence earlier in some years than in others. Sometimes 
autumn may be perceived even in the early days of July. 
There is no other feeling like that caused by this faint, 
doubtful, yet real perception—a rather prophecy of the 
year’s decay, so deliciously sweet and sad at the same 
time ”—(American Note Book, vol. ii. p. 112). Hard by, in 
Walden Woods, when Hawthorne wrote those words, his 
friend Thoreau was dreaming the best years of his romantic 
life away in undimmed communion with the trees and 
flowers and birds, which he loved so well. And here, 
to-day, beneath life’s sunset sky, still walks to “meet the 
night that soon shall shape and shadow overflow,” though 
now, alas! with feeble step and slow, the stately and 
venerable figure of Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of that 
elect company of great teachers whose words the world 
will not willingly let die. Concord river is the supposed 
scene of the following lines, which I copy from Poems of 


Piaces :— 
‘* The boat is as full as a boat should be, 
Just nobody in it but you and me.” 
As brown as the leaves are her beautiful eyes, 
And as graceful her hand on the water lies, 
As she catches the leaves which languid float 
On the lazy current along the boat. 
Now she asks its name as she tears one apart— 
‘* Fair lady, that is a ‘ floating heart.’” 


Sad wrecks of years have drifted down 

In the dreamless ocean to sink and drown, 

Since the beautiful eyes saw that lovely night, 
And haloed the river with visions bright, 

But the ‘‘floating heart” that was caught that day 
Has never been able to get away ! 


The scene around Concord cannot be described as having 
any very marked characteristics, but there is nevertheless 
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an aspect of friendly security and tranquil peace about it, 
which is not merely in itself inviting, but which seems also 
to afford a perfect setting for the little town which nestles 
beneath the abundant foliage of its ancient elms. And 
when at last I gained the quiet village green, and looked 
down the sunny, straggling, and deserted street, and 
glanced upward at the solemn trees which seemed to 
be stretching out their old arms, not merely in blessings 
on the place, but as if to ward off the invasion of change, 
I felt that Concord was worthy of its name, and worthy 
also to be the home of the great men who have there been 
wisely content to spend serene and simple lives, marked by 
“plain living and high thinking ”—and to pursue the even 
tenor of their way—unvexed by avarice or ambition. For 
I venture to think that the broad provinces of America, 
with their many wonderful and suggestive scenes, have, 
after all, nothing to show the stranger which in its way is 
more truly attractive than Concord with its famous battle- 
field of 1775, its quaint old meeting-houses still redolent 
with noble Puritan traditions, its historic homes, its winding 
river, its shady lanes, its romantic woods, and, above all, its 
sweet God’s acre, “Sleepy Hollow,” with its pine-fringed 
heights and flower-clad dells, where rest the world-worn 
and the weary whose souls have reached “the fadeless 
green and holy peace of Paradise.” 

But Concord is not willing to rest upon its past reputa- 
tion, or even to base its claims to distinction to-day upon 
the lingering presence on its village street of even the wise 
and gracious Ralph Waldo Emerson himself. Most of 
us are probably aware that Concord now possesses a 
summer School of Philosophy, which meets annually for a 
term of some five weeks in the playtime of the year—the 
vacation months of July and August—and which attracts 
an audience “fit but few” of students and scholars drawn by 
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a common instinct from all parts of America. Even in the 
United States the precise object of the Concord School of 
Philosophy is not generally too well understood, and there- 
fore a few words perhaps of explanation in regard to it 
can here be scarcely out of place. I am indebted for 
some of the facts which I am now about to state to the 
Critic, a New York journal of literature and art. The 
founder of the Concord School of Philosophy was not 
Mr. Emerson, but his old neighbour and friend, Mr. 
Bronson Alcott, the well-known transcendentalist, in his 
way a sort of New England Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and the father of the now famous novelist—Louisa May 
Alcott, authoress of Litt/e Men, Little Women, and other 
kindred stories of a distinctly feminine type. The Concord 
School of Philosophy, which assembles in a rustic-looking 
building called the Hillside Chapel, which stands amongst 
the trees in Mr. Alcott’s garden, and within a stone’s throw 
of Hawthorne’s house, has a history which, though short, is 
significant and interesting. The men and women who sat 
in this New England school of philosophy day after day 
last summer, discussing high, and often obscure, themes 
of religion and philosophy, have not inaptly been termed 
the spiritual descendants of the Transcendentalists of 1840. 
Mr. Alcott, who is now a hale old man, of florid aspect, 
approaching eighty, in full possession of every faculty, and 
with unabated zest of inquiry, has happily lived to accom- 
plish a long-cherished dream of his youth. So far back as 
1842, Mr. Alcott had already begun to collect books for the 
library of a school of philosophy, which even then he was 
anxious to establish in some part of New England ; and in 
that very year he felt himself committed to his scheme, as a 
wealthy English friend of his bequeathed to him, in trust, a 
collection of curious and valuable books, which Mr. Alcott 
brought over from London, and deposited, temporarily, on 
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his own shelves, at the Orchard House, Concord. These 
books, with many that have since been gathered or given, 
now form the nucleus of the library of the Concord School. 
In 1849, Mr. Alcott issued a circular containing the names 
of a number of distinguished men, who were described as 
“deserving of better acquaintance, and as disposed for 
closer fellowship of thought and endeavour.” The names 
attached to that circular are remarkable, and are naturally, 
in many cases, more remarkable now, after a lapse of a 
generation, than when first written down. Amongst them 
I find the names of Dr. Howe, Dr. Hedge, James Freeman 
Clarke, Thos. Starr King, E. P. Whipple, T. Wentworth 
Higginson, Lloyd Garrison, Russell Lowell, Wendell Phillips, 
Thoreau, Theodore Parker, Ellery Channing, and Waldo 
Emerson. These gentlemen were requested to “discuss 
the advantage of organizing a club or college for the study 
and diffusion of the ideas and tendencies proper to the 
nineteenth century.” Nothing, however, came of this 
delightfully vague and ambitious proposal beyond the 
establishment of what was called the “Town and Country 
Club,” a literary assembly, which blazed through a brief 
existence, and then suddenly flickered out. “ All things 
come round, however, to one who will but wait ;” and Mr. 
Alcott retired with philosophic composure to his scholarly 
seclusion at Concord, strong in the persuasion that his 
scheme for a Transcendental School was not dead, but 
sleeping. Multitudes thought, as time moved ‘on, that 
there was no life in it, whatever Mr. Alcott imagined ; and 
certainly, when forty years had passed away without the 
slightest movement or sign of one, such a verdict could 
scarcely be considered rash. But, to quote the title of one 
of Kingsley’s books, “ At Last,” Mr. Alcott, regarding the 
year 1878 as the fulness of the times, took steps, in conjunc- 
tion with his disciples, Dr. Harris and Mr. Sanborn, to 
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organize a School of Philosophy at Concord ; and accord- 
ingly, on July 15th, 1879, the first session was publicly 
inaugurated, when Mr. Alcott, as Dean of the Faculty, 
delivered an introductory address, in which he welcomed 
the students, and explained the object of the school. 
If the subjects were frequently profound, the plan 
adopted was always simplicity itself. It was merely a 
combination of formal lectures and free conversations, 
andgthe meetings were conducted very much after the 
manner of the Social Science Association, or, for the 
matter of that, this august assemblage. For the first 
two years Emerson, who has all along shown a warm 
interest in the movement, took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings, and delivered to a reverent group of sympathetic 
listeners—with all the early charm and grace of expres- 
sion—the matured thoughts of.a singularly beautiful old age. 
Emerson is not now, alas! so frequent a visitor to any of 
the haunts around Concord which once he knew so well, 
but every second day or so found him this summer seated 
in his high-backed chair in a place of honour in the little 
School of Philosophy at Concord. 

I shall never forget Concord, with its village green, its 
quaint and ancient houses, and its old-times ways. I shall 
always recall with vivid pleasure my visit to its famous 
battle-field hard by the “old manse,” whose very “mosses” 
Hawthorne has taught us all to love, and I shall never fail 
to recall the thrill of delight I felt as I read on the simple 
monument which marks the spot the words which Emerson 
wrote regarding it :— 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 


Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world ! 


I shall cherish the memory of my visit to the old Manse, 
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and of my pilgrimage to the study at the Wayside—a 
small, plain tower room, with a tall desk between the 
window and the fire, at which Hawthorne used to stand to 
write. From the Wayside I went to “Sleepy Hollow,” 
where Hawthorne sleeps well, and as I approached his 
grave beneath the swaying pines—a plain white stone, which 
bears the solitary but sufficient word “Hawthorne”—I 
found by a happy coincidence that the old gardener—a 
man who helped in 1864 to bury the author of the Scarlet 
Letter—there was planting that honoured grave that very 
day with fresh laurels. 

But beyond all else, in that Summer Day at Concord, was 
the visit which I paid to the School of Philosophy. It was 
refreshing to one’s mind and spirit to sit through a golden 
August morning in the garden house, with the flowers 
around, and the song of birds filling the quiet air, and to 
listen to a grave group of scholars as they discussed the 
influence of Kant on the moral elevation of the world. 
Some sixty or seventy people were assembled, and these 
quite filled the little meeting house. On one wall hung a 
portrait of Thoreau, framed appropriately enough with 
evergreens, and the walls were adorned with brackets on 
which stood busts of Homer, Plato,and Emerson. A bowl 
of Concord water lilies stood upon the table, and sent their 
fragrance through the place ; and at one side of the table, 
in a place of honour, sat Emerson, leaning eagerly forward, 
with the gracious bearing, and wise smile, and stately, 
polite manner which the social demands of two generations 
have neither “dimmed nor fatigued into impatience.” There 
were not a few notable men in that small assembly, but to 
me, and perhaps to most, the centre of attraction was the 
greatest of them all—the venerable philosopher of Concord, 
of whom I have just spoken. Dr. Hedge, one of the pro- 
fessors at Harvard University, was reading a paper that 
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morning, a paper on Kant, with whom in his youth he had 
come into contact; and Emerson, in the loving charge of his 
daughter, had walked down through the freshness of the 
summer day from his historic home to listen to the words of 
an old and valued friend. There was a look of serene and 
absolute peace on Emerson’s gentle face, and the whole ex- 
pression and attitude of the man, as he sat in his high- 
backed chair intently listening with the utmost respect to 
every word that was said, suggested to me the kindred 
ideas of meekness and might. Time has dealt very ten- 
derly with the face and form of the great thinker, and he 
stands to-day, under the weight of fourscore years, erect 
and active. I had several opportunities of learning how 
deeply the people for miles around the sweet old Puritan 
settlement revere and admire the illustrious thinker who 
has never been too busy to enter into the common cares 
and joys of those about him, and who has spent amongst 
his own people a life that has fully redeemed, in all direc- 
tions, even its own high promise. In the afternoon of that 
Summer Day at Concord, I had the honour of an inter- 
view with Emerson, in the seclusion of his own little study, 
and I shall always cherish with reverent gratitude the 
memory of his kindness to me that day. Whilst casting 
about, to discover how best to give you my general impres- 
sions of that visit, my eye fell upon a passage of Emerson’s 
own, in which he describes a visit which, in 1833, he paid 
to Coleridge at Highgate, and the words he applies to 
Coleridge express exactly my recollections of himself :— 
“TI was in his company for about an hour, but find it impos- 
sible to recall the largest part of his discourse, which was 
often like so many printed paragraphs in his book, and as 
I might have foreseen, the visit was rather a spectacle than 
a conversation, for he was old and pre-occupied.” The 
only sign of age, however, which Emerson displayed was 
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a failure of memory and an almost utter inability to 
recall names. His pre-occupation vanished completely 
away when he found that I could tell him about the son of 
his old friend, the “little Julian, whom I taught to climb 
the apple-trees in this garden.” It was delightful to listen, 
as the old man eloquent related one incident after another 
of far-off Concord days, when Hawthorne and Thoreau 
were his daily companions and friends by river and through 
wood. Of Thomas Carlyle Emerson spoke with much feel- 
ing and respect, and said—“ From my point of view, at least, 
you have had no greater man in England than Thomas 
Carlyle, within the range of my lifetime.” “My study is only 
a little room, sir,” said the old philosopher as he walked 
rapidly up and down its narrow bounds, rubbing his hands 
together with a quick, nervous movement; “it is only a little 


room, sir!” “Yes, sir,” I felt bound to reply, “ it zs only a 
little room ; but it is not the size of the room, but what comes 
out of it.” “ When do you leave Concord?” said he, turning 


abruptly upon me. “ To-night, sir.” “And when do you 
leave Boston?” “On Thursday: I must sail for England on 
Saturday.” “ Will you come and see me to-morrow?” I 
thanked him, but felt, though sorely tempted, that it 
would scarcely have been fair to take him at his word, and 
so most respectfully informed him that I feared it was im- 
possible. I left his presence as the sinking sun was flooding 
the quiet room with mellow splendour, which threw into 
bold relief the faded backs of long rows of well-used books, 
and, in that golden light, I took my last glance of one who 
is both great and good. I know no words which will more 
perfectly apply to Emerson, or express my own impressions 
of him as I bade farewell to him on that summer day, than 
those which he himself has put into my lips :— 


Spring still makes spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told ; 
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Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

Over the winter glaciers 

I see the summer glow, 

And through the wild-piled snowdrift 
The warm rosebuds below. 





Emerson’s own life, in all its length and breadth, is itself a 
splendid witness to the truth of his words—* The essence 
of greatness is the perception that virtue is enough.” 
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A MONOCHROME. 


BY GEORGE SHEFFIELD. 


(The following brief comment upon Mr. Shefield’s drawing is furnished by 
HE drawing which is reproduced on the opposite page 
was completed in seven minutes and a half. The 
members of the Manchester Literary Club, who were present 
on the night when Mr. George Sheffield executed the re- 
markable series of charcoal drawings of which this is one, 
* are not soon likely to forget that extraordinary exhibition of 
artistic knowledge and manipulative skill. It was pleasant 
to watch that marvellously-trained hand sweeping the char- 
coal at lightning speed over the paper, and doing this with 
such absolute certainty of touch as showed that governing 
all the dash of the arm and fingers was a fulness of know- 
ledge and a settled deliberateness of aim that made it next 
to impossible for the draughtsman to make a mistake. Some 
of those who watched him would remember those early 
pen-and-ink studies of his of ferns, brambles, grass, prim- 
roses, with fairy bowers in the interstices covered by spiders’ 
webs, which are of such extreme minuteness and delicacy 
that even Ruskin’s studies of the same objects, engraved by 
Le Keux in the Wodern Painters, look almost coarse beside 
them. Unquestionably it is on such work that his present 
breadth and power are based. 

Mr. Sheffield’s insight is of the keenest—his sympathy of 
the widest. He is at once the sternest of realists and the 
boldest of idealists, and he seems to understand the facts 
and moods of this changing wonderland of earth in the 
spirit of passionate poetry. 
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GIPSY FOLK-TALES. 


BY H. T. CROFTON. 


LL nations have a traditional legendary lore, conve- 
niently termed folk-tales, and, inasmuch as the 
gipsies speak a Neo-Indian dialect, it is a subject of some 
interest to inquire what the Romany folk-tales are, in 
order to determine, if possible, one more factor in the 
disputed question of their origin. 
By folk-tales are not meant mere anecdotes, with an 
antiquated flavour about them, as for instance the tale of 
The Wicked Carrier, which runs as follows :— 


Once there was a poor old gipsy (chiro piro Rémani-chal) who camped by 
the highroad to London, where wagons carry goods from place to place. 
That was in the days of highwaymen, and the carrier complained to the 
constables that his cart had been robbed the night before, and he said, ‘‘I say 
to you, sirs, that gipsy man it is. He stops there for nothing, and does no 
work. He lives by robbery. I say he took my things off the cart last night.” 

So the constables came and took up the old gipsy, and said, ‘‘You robbed 
the London wagon last night.” 

**No,” said he, ‘it was not me;” but they took him before a justice, who 
remanded him to the assizes, and he had to wait two months in the prison. 

Then they brought him up, and the Chief Justice said to him, ‘You did it; 
I will hang you in a week’s time.” 

While he was in prison the constables watched the carrier, and followed 
him one night and saw him stop his wagon at his own house. His wife came 
out, and they carried all sorts of things into the house. 

The constables waited till he went off on his journey, and then they 
searched the house and found a great place, a room, under their feet, and all 
the stolen things in it. 
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They returned and told their superiors, and watched another night and saw 
him take more things into the house. They caught him and put the irons on 
him, and carried him to prison. Then he told the whole truth, and the poor 
old gipsy man was acquitted, and the carrier was hanged at that time the old 
gipsy was to be hanged. 


All true folk-tales of course begin with “once upon a 
time,” or some such well-recognized formula ; and another 
story is told of the chtro phro Rémani-chal with a more 
tragic termination. It begins with the conventional— 


Yéka apré a chatrus (once on a time), many years ago, the chtro piro Rémani- 
chal camped by the side of the high road ; and a young girl came along, who 
was afraid of gipsies. She was a bad girl, and ran into the hedge, and tore 
her gown, and her face, and her hands sor adré rat (all in blood), and then 
went to a constable, and said the gipsy was going torobher. So the constable 
and plenty of other men went with him to take the gipsy to prison, and put 
him to take his trial at the assizes. The Chief Justice said to him, ‘‘ You will 
be hanged, I say, after a week.” They took him to the place where they hanged 
men ; and when he got there, it was dark over his head, and it rained, and 
there was a great wind too, Two or three birds came over his head, to show 
the poor fellow had not done it. There came a letter that he was not to be 
hanged, as they had found out the girl was a great liar ; but by this time the 
poor fellow was hanged. 


Further inquiry elicited the fact that these mystic birds 
were white doves, in contrast with the dark sky. 

Such tales as these, to the honour and glory of their 
maligned honesty, are common amongst gipsies in England. 

There is another class, which deals with English legends 
in a Romany medium, such as King Edward and the Gipsy, 
which tells how— 


Many, many years ago, now, there was a great king in England. Edward 
was his name, and he was “a real gentleman.” One day he was out riding, all 
alone, in a great dark wood ; and, as he passed under alittle tree, a big bough 
caught hold of his hair, and the horse ran off, and left Edward hanged on the 
tree. An old gipsy man, who was there lying like a snake in the grass, saw 
him, and went to the king, and cut the bough down, and let Edward go free 
again. The king gave him thanks, and said, ‘‘ Who art thou ?” and he 
replied, ‘‘A péiro chttro Rémani-chal am 1.” Then said the king, ‘I will 
let thee go where thou likest, and sleep where thou likest, in all my kingdom ; 
and all other gipsies, too, are free to do so. 


This mixture of profane and scripture history suggests 
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another class that may be descendants of the Gesta Roma- 
norum. One of these is given by Mr. Leland in The Eng- 
lish Gipsies (London, 1874), p. 30, and relates that gipsies 
get ashwood for their fire on Christmas Day— 


Because people say our Saviour was born that day, in the field, like we 
Romanies, and was brought up by an ash fire; and, when he was hiding him- 
self, the ivy, and holly, and pine trees never told a word, and so they keep 
alive all the winter, and look green all the year. But the ash, like the oak, 
told of him, and so they have to stay dead through the winter. He was born 
on the ground, like a gipsy, and rode on an ass, like one ; and went round 
the land a-begging his bread, like a Rom ; and he was always a poor, wretched 
man (faidveri chéro mtsh ), like us, till he was hanged by the Gentiles. Once, 
he asked the mule if he might ride her ; but she told him, ‘*‘ No;” so she was 
sworn against never to be a mother or have children ; so she never had any, 
nor any cross either. Then he asked the ass to carry him; and she said, 
“* Yes ;” so he put a cross upon her back. So the asses belong to the gipsies. 


Such tales as these are of a certain value, but have not 
the true mythological ring of the real folk-tale, such as are, 
with more or less likelihood, referred back for their origin 
to the elements themselves. 

In the following tale, told me by an English gipsy, we 
have the well-known Rip van Winkle idea :— 


Once on a time a miller lived opposite Kenilworth Castle. There is a hill 
there, and the castle stands on it. He was a jovial sort of chap, fond of good 
victuals and drink. 

One day, early in the morning, he set off with his cart and horses to go to 
town and sell his flour. His horses and cart came back that night without 
him, and no one saw him for two years, when he made his appearance and 
brought his wife any amount of pipes and ’baccy. 

They asked him where he had been all those two years. 

He said, ‘‘Under that castle; but it isn’t two years, Last might I was 
coming home and a lot of fairies came round me and took me off to a splendid 
place under the castle over there. 

**T ate of the best and had every kind of liquor I like—ale and wine, and 
spirits, too, There’s no water ¢here. They gave me lots of pipes and ’baccy, 
and kept on dancing and fiddling, and singing, too, all night long. There 
were heaps of gold and silver. 

** As soon as it was morning they let me go and gave me all these things. 
Just look at them ! Did you ever see anything like them since you were born?” 

**No, indeed!” said they, ‘‘but is all that true?” 

**Upon my word it is,” said he, 


Cc 
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This was probably picked up by my Romany friend on 
his travels in Warwickshire, and forms part of the incom- 
pletely-recorded English mythology still current in country 
districts. Mr. Leland also records some stories that have 
apparently a similar origin, such as the following (English 
Gipsies, p. 244), which was told him, I believe, near Brighton, 
and which is also independently known to Mr. Groome 
(In Gipsy Tents, p. 171) :— 

Once all the fish came and swam together in the water; and one said that 
he was a great person, and the other declared that he was a greater person, 
and at last all cried out at once what great men they all were. Then the 
fluke shouted for his life, ‘‘I’m the king of you all;” and he roared so 


violently that he twisted his mouth all to one side. So to this day he is called 
the king of the fishes, and bears his mouth crooked. 


It is the opinion of some of those who have made the 
Romanies a special study, that Europe is in a great 
measure indebted to these outcasts for the spread of these 
universal tales, just as some think the gipsies were the 
introducers of metallurgy into Europe. Gipsies may enjoy 
a high reputation as story-tellers, but that they ever filled 
the véle of professional raconteurs, 1 am very much inclined 
to deny. 

Folk-tales, of which the fundamental resemblances are 
so striking when collected and contrasted, as they have been 
by Grimm and others, are almost, if not quite, as strongly 
stamped with national characteristics differing as widely as 
the several Indo-European languages in which they are told, 
and the Romany folk-tales, so far as they have been 
garnered and as they are known to me, although they have 
more or less of a Romany colouring, are still imbued with 
the national characteristics of the versions of the same 
stories current amongst the people whose country the 
Romany narrators have made their nomad home. 

To prove this position within the limits of a short paper 
is well-nigh impossible. Mr. Groome (/x Gipsy Tents, 
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op. cit., p. 167) remarks, “ wherever the gipsies got their 
stories from it was not out of books,” and, while questioning 
whether the folk-tales of the Welsh gipsies have anything 
distinctively gipsy about them, he adds (p. 171), “still 
harder were it to attempt to discover Romani features in 
gérgio tales.” 

Neither can I, within my limits, point out the analogues 
of the various stories, for each story would then require 
as much space as the whole of this paper, if justice were tc 
be done to it. My materials are to be found in the 
following books :— 

1. Friedrich Miiller, Bettraége zur Kenntniss der Rom- 
Sprache, Vienna, 1869, 1872, part i., pp. 158-194, five tales; 
and part ii, pp. 4-18, two variations of tales 1 and 2 of 
part i.; all with interlinear German translations. 

2. Franz Miklosich, Veber die Mundarten und die Wan- 
derungen der Zigeuner Europa’s, Vienna, 1873, 1874, part iii., 
pp. II, 12, three tales; and part iv., pp. 5-55, fifteen tales ; 
all with interlinear Latin translations. 

3. Fr. Miklosich, Bettraége zur Kenntniss der Zig: mun- 
darten, Vienna, 1878, part iv., pp. 3-18, three tales, with 
interlinear Latin translation ; the first tale from the Hun- 
garian Carpathians, the second from the Bukovina, and the 
third from Roumania. 

4. Barbu Constantinescu, Probe de Limba si Literatura 
Tsiganilor din Roménia, Bucharest, 1878, pp. 52-112, fifteen 
tales, with Roumanian translations in parallel columns. 

5. A. G. Paspati, Etudes sur les Tchinghianés de l’ Empire 
Ottoman, Constantinople, 1870, pp. 594-629, six tales, with 
French translations on the opposite page. 

This gives a total of forty-seven tales from the conti- 
nent, and to these may be added a few from Leland’s 
The English Gipsies and their Language, London, 1874 ; 
Smart and Crofton’s The Dialect of the English Gipsies, 
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London, 1875; and Groome’s /z Gipsy Tents, Edinburgh, 
1880 (see pp. 201-214, “Jack and his Golden Snuffbox;” 
pp. 163-176, miscellaneous; and pp. 299-317, “ The King 
and his Three Sons”); and last, but not least, the story of 
The Master Thief, so pleasantly told by Dudley Armytage 
(W. E. A. Axon), in Ad-o’-th’- Yate’s Christmas Annual, 1880 
(reprinted in Manchester Weekly Times Supplement, ist 
January, 1881). 

These do not include various mythological fragments, 
contained in the numerous songs or verses, which are given 
in the books just mentioned, nor the Hildebrand’s Ballade 
of the Transylvanian Gypsies (Leipzig, 1880), telling how a 
gipsy boy tracked through wood and plain a traveller clad 
in royal robes, and how, after killing him, the lad showed 
with pride the stolen clothes to his mother, who shrieked, 
“ May ill-luck kill thee, who hast murdered thy father for 
the sake of his cloak.” 

When the difficulties of collection are considered, this 
number is not despicable. It is not everyone who can gain 
the confidence of this naturally suspicious race; nor is it 
every gipsy, whose confidence has been cautiously won 
and industriously cultivated, that can, even in his friendliest 
mood, be wheedled into telling these childish tales, any 
more than an ordinary yokel. Dr. Paspati paints a savoury 
description of his own experiences in Turkey (Etudes, &c., 
p. 32), saying, “Pendant tout ce temps, les mains des 
enfants fouillaient dans mes poches, les adultes fumaient tout 
mon tabac, mes instructeurs a la fin vidérent mes poches de 
toute ma petite monnaie, et je partais, suivi de tous les 
gamins des autres tentes, fatigue et rempli de vermine.” 

His tales are rather too long for repetition here. They 
are six in number, and the first tells how a prodigal son 
finally sold his own parents as slaves to a king, who, on 
hearing their tale of woe, despatched the son with a letter, 
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asking a friendly king to kill the bearer; but on his way 
the son used the letter as a cup at a well, and discovered 
its contents, so he went to a king, whose daughter would 
marry whoever asked her a riddle she could not guess. He 
said to her, “I saddled my mother and mounted my father, 
and from my death I drank water.” She looked in her 
book, but to no good, and had to ask fora three days’ 
grace, which was granted. She set to work and made a 
subterranean passage to his inn, and so to his bedroom, 
where she at last coaxed him into telling the answer, where- 
upon she clapped her hands, and the attendants rushed in 
and took her away. Next morning the king told him the 
princess knew the answer, to which the riddler replied : 
“While I slept at night, a bird flew to my breast. I caught 
it, killed it, cooked it, and was about to eat it, when off it 
flew.” The king said, “ The fellow is mad, cut his head off;” 
but the riddler unriddled this riddle, and clenched it by 
saying, “Si tu ne crois pas, moi je porte sa chemise, et elle 
porte ma chemise!” So there was a wedding that lasted 
forty days and forty nights, and he returned and redeemed 
his father and mother. 

The second tale relates the fortunes of three sons of a 
king, the youngest of whom bought a corpse off some Jews, 
who had disinterred it. The corpse afterwards saved the 
prince from the dragons that flew out of his bride’s mouth 
at midnight, and finally frightened out of her the parent 
dragon, by seizing hold of the bride and threatening to cut 
her in two, 

The dragon is there called by the Turkish name,azderhds ; 
in the Roumanian stories the word is zméo, which resembles 
Smeoe,a Dacian god. (Dotne. By E. C. Grenville Murray, 
London, 1854, p. 130.) 


Paspati’s third story (pp. 605-617) may be epitomized 
as follows :— 
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Once upon a time the captain of a ship, in sailing from the [mythical] 
White Sea to the [mythical] Black Sea, stopped at a place to take in water, 
and engaged a bald man as a sailor. At the next watering-place they saw 
over the well the portrait of a beautiful girl, The king’s son had bought the 
portrait from a dervish, and had made up his mind to marry the original if he 
could find her. Bald Pate recognized the portrait as that of his foster sister, 
the dervish’s daughter, and the king ordered him to bring her to him. Bald 
Pate replied, ‘‘I will, if you'll build me a golden ship and give me twenty 
singers and musicians. Your son must go with me, and no one must find fault 
with whatever I do. It will take me seven years to go and come back.” 

This was agreed to. Off they set, and one fine morning at break of day 
they reached the girl’s home. Bald Pate ordered all to remain concealed 
while he walked up and down on deck. The girl recognized her foster brother 
and came on board, and while they were talking over old times the sailors 
weighed anchor and set sail. 

After a time the king’s son came in. ‘‘ Who is this?” said the girl. “I 
must go.” ‘*Oh, don’t go yet,” said Bald Pate, ‘‘sit still and let us have 
some music.” And so they whiled away the time till Bald Pate thought he 
was de trop, and went on deck, where he stayed for the rest of the voyage. 

At daybreak one day three birds flew to the ship, and Bald Pate heard one 
tell the others that on landing the boat would sink and the girl and the prince 
would be drowned, and whoever heard that and repeated it would be turned 
into stone up to his knees. Next day the same birds came, and one told the 
others that the gate of the city would fall and kill the loving couple as they 
entered, and whoever heard and repeated that would be turned into stone up 
to the back. The third day the three birds returned, and one told the others 
that on the wedding night a dragon with seven heads would come and eat up 
the prince and the dervish’s daughter, and whoever repeated that would be 
turned into stone, head and all. 

When they reached their port Bald Pate would not let the couple enter 
the landing boat, but, to everyone’s surprise, ran the vessel straight on shore, 
and then ordered the king to pull down the city gate. He wanted to know 
why, but Bald Pate reminded him of his promise to ask no questions, and the 
gate was pulled down. 

There was a grand wedding, and at night Bald Pate insisted on sleeping in 
the bridal chamber, and took his sword with him. At midnight, sure enough 
the seven-headed dragon came, but he cut off the seven heads and put them 
under the pillow. The prince woke up, and, seeing Bald Pate with his sword 
drawn, cried out, ‘‘Murder.” 

The king ordered Bald Pate to be killed, but to save himself the poor 
fellow told all about the three birds, and as he did so was gradually turned 
into stone. They built a grand tomb for hira, and the prince set out ona 
seven years’ pilgrimage, in the course of which he found some wonderful earth 
which restored poor Bald Pate to life. 


The kings, in these tales, are usually very undignified 
mortals. Even emperors, in gipsy hands, seem of the 
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of which it is the centre should be without 
any distinct representative in periodical 
literature is a circumstance which has 
frequently been noticed with regret. The 
district is one marked by a keen interest 
in intellectual pursuits, and its people are not without honour- 
able reputation in more than one field of literature, of 
science, and of art. 

The distinctions made between metropolitan and provin- 
cial literature are frequently quite unmeaning. There is no 
reason why a journal issued in London should express 
more accurately and completely than one published in Man- 
chester the opinions and feelings of the nation. The 
Manchester Quarterly will accordingly seek to do this. At 
the same time it will aim at giving expression to the present 
tendencies of the intellectual life of Lancashire and to garner 
their results. The investigations of the scholar, the fancies of 
the rhymer, the inspiration of the poet, the holiday observations 
of the man of business, the minute records of the lover of 
nature will alike find a welcome. The artist will also give his 
help in bringing before us forms of beauty, remembrances 
of places hallowed by history or tradition, and glimpses of 
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those charms of landscape especially dear to dwellers in 
towns. These illustrations will appear either in connection 
with the text, or as independent sketches from the artistic 
section of our contributors. 

The Manchester Quarterly, whilst endeavouring to embody 
the culture and aspirations of the great district from which it 
is named, will in a special’ sense be the representative of the 
Manchester Literary Club, since all the articles, whether by 
members or—as may occasionally be the case—by outsiders, 
will -have been read at” meetings of the association. This 
circumstance gives an increased guarantee for the success of 
the new undertaking, which now modestly and yet hope- 
fully appeals to the public for encouragement and support. 
Should these be forthcoming, there is little reason to fear that 
the experiment about to be tried will result in the permanent 
establishment of a journal such as the North of England may 
be reasonably invited to maintain. 

The Manchester Quarterly will be issued early in January, 
April, July, and October. Each number will be eighteen- 
pence, will contain about 100 pages, and will usually be 
illustrated. 

The Manchester Quarterly may be ordered from any book- 
seller, or direct from the publishers, on the accompanying 
Form. 


Published for the MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB, by 
Messrs. ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, 56 and 58, Oldham Street; 
and by Messrs. TRUBNER & Co, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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earth, earthy ; as in the following tale, told by Constanti- 
nescu (0. cit.), No. xv. :— 





It was that there was an Emperor and an Empress. Now, this Emperor 
and Empress had no son or daughter for sixteen years. So they thought what 
they would like todo. Both started into tears, and said what they would do 
unless they had children. 

Then the Emperor said to the Empress, ‘*‘ Look here, Empress ; I propose 
that I leave you ; and, after that, if I do not find that you have had a boy, to 
live when I die, know that either I will kill you wi-h my hands, or I will take 
to the road, and no more stay with you.” ‘ 

Then another Emperor sent him a letter to go and fight with him ; and, if 
he did not come, 4e would come and kill him on his throne. 

Then the Emperor said to his Empress, ‘‘Look, Empress, there has come 
to me a letter to go and fight. If I had a son, he should go, and we would 
stay at home.” 

She said, ‘‘And what may I do for you, Emperor, since it has not pleased 

t God to give us children? What shall we do?” 

He said to her, ‘*Prate no more about God ; for if, when I return, I do not 
find you have given me an heir, I will kill you.” And the Emperor went off. 

Then the Holy God and Saint Peter talked to one another what they should 
do for the Empress. 

And so God said to Saint Peter, ‘‘ Look you, Peter; go down to her with 
apples ; and under her nose, by her palace, call out, ‘I have an apple, and 
whoever eats of it will become a mother!’ She will hear it; but beware, 
Peter, for if her husband comes, he will kill you.” 

So Saint Peter took the apple, and went down and called out, as God had 
told him. 

He was calling by the palace of the Empress, and when she heard she came 
outside. 

And she called out and asked him, ‘‘ How much money do you want for 
that apple, man ?” 

He said, ‘‘I want much. Give me a purse full of money.” 

And the Empress took a purse full of money and gave it, and took the 
apple and ate it. And as she ate it, so her dearest wish was granted. 

And Saint Peter left the purse, with the money, all there for her. 

Then she went to bed to be confined. 

And on the day when the boy was born, his father came from the war ; and 
he had won the battle. 

Then, when he came home, and heard that the Empress had borne him a 
son, he went to the wineshop and drank till he was drunk. 

And, when he rose from the wineshop to come home, at the door he fell 
down and died. 

Then the son heard it, and rose up from out of the hands of his mother, 
and went to the innkeeper and killed him with one blow. 

And he went home, and caught a fever, and was in bed three days and died. 
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The saints frequently make their appearance in rather 
unusual capacities in these tales, but the profanity is 
unconscious ; as, for instance, in Ralston’s Russian Folk- 
tales (London, 1873, p. 346), quoted from A. N. Afanasief’s 
Narodnuiya Russkiya Legendui (Moscow, 1859), No. 12, 
where it is narrated that— 


A certain gipsy, who had a wife and seven children and nothing to feed 
them with, was standing by a roadside lost in reflection, when Yegory the 
Brave (St. George) came riding by. Hearing that the saint was on his way to 
heaven, the gipsy besought him to ask of God how he was to support his 
family. St. George promised to do so, but forgot. Again the gipsy saw him 
riding past, and again the saint promised and forgot. In a third interview the 
gipsy asked him to leave behind his golden stirrup as a pledge. 

A third time St. George left the presence of the Lord without remembering 
the commission with which he had been entrusted. But when he was about 
to mount his charger, the sight of the solitary stirrup recalled it to his mind, 
So he returned and stated the gipsy’s request, and obtained the reply that 
**the gipsy’s business is to cheat and to swear falsely.” As soon as the gipsy 
was told this, he thanked the saint and went off home. 

‘*Where are you going?” cried Yegory. ‘‘Give me back my golden 
stirrup.” 

** What stirrup?” asked the gipsy. 

‘** Why, the one you took from me?” 

** When did I take one from you? I see you now for the first time in my 
life, and never a stirrup did I ever take, s’ help me Heaven!” 
So Yegory had to go away without getting his stirrup back. 


Saint George is rather an important personage in 
Romany history, if Dr. Paspati be correct in his idea that 
the gipsies owe their notion of the devil to pictures of 
St. George and the Dragon. The Romany word for 
God is Devél (Anglo-Romany Dével), related to Sanscrit 
Deva, a deity; but the devil is called Beng, which, 
Hindustani, means a frog; and Dr. seen (Etudes, be: 


p. 160, s.v. Beng) says :— 


It is evident that the gipsies on coming among Christians were forced to 
give names to the persons of the rite which was new tothem. The form of 
the sheitan of the iconoclastic Mussulmans was necessarily unknown to them, 
but in the Christian pictures (representing St. George pinning down the devil, 
or dragon) the devil became familiar to them in the form of a great frog. Such 
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pictures are very common everywhere, and, being painted by poor artists, have 
perhaps more than anything else contributed to assimilate the idea of the devil 
with that of a dragon or frog. 


Besides the saints, his Satanic Majesty plays an important 
part in many of these tales, as in the following one from 


Roumania, as given by Miklosich (déber die Mundarten u.s.w., 
part iv., pp. 52-54):— 

Once on a time there was a rich man, who went into a wood and stuck fast 
in a bog with his cart. While he was there his wife bore a son, and he did 
not know it. The devil came to him and said, ‘‘ What will you give me if I 
pull you out?” ‘I will give you your choice.” ‘Then give me what you 
have at home.” ‘‘I have horses and cattle at home.” ‘‘Give me what you 
have not seen.” ‘‘I will.” They made an agreement, and the devil pulled 
him out, The man went home, and didn’t carry out his promise; but when 
the son was twenty years old, he said, ‘* Mother, give me a loaf, for I must go 
where my father has bound me.” He went a long way over the hills and 
came to the devil’s house, and said, ‘‘I have come to serve you.” The devil 
set him three tasks; but the devil’s daughter fell in love with our hero, and 
told him how to ride her father’s savage horse, by beating it with a sword. 
Next she whistled for mice to pick up all the poppy seed which her father had 
spilt in the grass and had bidden him gather together again. The third task 
was to dry up a swamp, plough it, sow it, and next day give his master a loaf 
made from the corn, The daughter did this with four strokes of a fiery whip. 
The next day he was told to cut down a forest and lay it in bundles for fire- 
wood. Rather than face this the two ran away and the father sent after them, 
whereupon the daughter turned herself into a field of wheat and her lover into 
a countryman, who told the pursuers that the two had gone past while he was 
sewing the wheat. 

This excuse was fathomed and the chase was renewed, when she turned 
herself into an old church and her lover into an old monk, who told the 
pursuers that the two had passed when the church was being built. 

Then the father himself took up the chase, and she threw down a comb, 
which sprang up as a wood from earth to sky, and kept him at bay for a time. 
Next she threw away a cloak, which became a mountain reaching to the 
clouds. Her last resource was a loaf which turned into a deep river, in which 
her father was drowned. They went to the lad’s home, where they were 
married amidst great rejoicing; but she broke the wedding ring in two and 
gave her husband half, and set off on a three years’ pilgrimage as penance for 
drowning her father. On her return her-husband had forgotten her and was 
about to be married again, when she gave him the other half of the ring in a 
glass of wine, and he then recognized her, and all ended happily. 


Having heard one apple story, and strayed into such 
queer company, it will be appropriate to conclude with the 
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following story, told by Szpos Janos, in Miiller’s Beztr. (op. 
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cit.), p.179,and called The Holy Maiden and the Soldier :— 


Somewhere there was, somewhere there was not, a poor Hungarian. This 
Hungarian had a very pretty daughter, and she led a very, very holy life. 
There came to this maid very, very rich young men, to ask her in marriage; 
but she would have none of them. 

Then the devil himself went to the maiden, crept in at the window, and 
said, ‘‘ Now, my pretty maid, wilt thou come with me or not?” ‘‘No!” 
said she ; ‘*I would say yes to a corpse, but not to any one alive.” 

Then said the devil to her, ‘If thou wilt not come with me, thy father 
shalt die this morning !” 

The lovely maiden replied, ‘‘ If my father dies, he shall be buried.” 

So her father died, and they buried him. 

Another day, the devil came again to her, and spake thus: ‘‘ Now, my 
pretty maid, wilt thou come with me or not ?” 

And the maiden replied as before. 

Then said the devil to her, ‘‘ If thou wilt not come with me, thy mother 
shalt die to-night!” ‘‘If she does, she shall be buried.” So her mother 
died, and they buried her next day. 

In the evening the devil went to her again, and said, ‘* Now, lovely maiden, 
wilt thou come with me?” But she repeated her former answer; and the devil 
replied, ‘‘If thou wilt not come with me, thou shalt die this very night.” 

** Even if I do die, I will not be thine.” 

Then off the maiden went to the sexton, and said, ‘* Do not carry me out 
of the house, but lay me in a grave under the threshold, and from there never 
move me.” 

The maiden died, and the sexton dug her grave under the threshold and 
laid her there to rest, and over her grave perched a very, very pretty dove. 
Thither came a soldier, who caught the dove and put it in his bosom. 

The soldier trudged on and on, till he came to an old woman, and asked 
her, ‘“‘ Which way must I go to get to the sea ?” 

Then the old woman said, ‘‘ My warrior, keep on only in the way which 
you see is so rugged, and you will soon reach an old hare. Ask the hare 
whether the road will take you to the sea or not !” 

Glory to the good golden God, the soldier trudged on and on, along the 
rugged way, till he reached the hare, ‘‘ Now, hare! an old woman told me 
that I should come here, and that you would tell me whether this road leads 
to the sea or not.” 

Then said the hare to him, ‘‘ Just keep straight on, and you will soon reach 
a plum tree, and on the plum tree there will be a plum, and on the top of the 
plum tree there will be a gold ring ; and quickly gather the plum, and put the 
ring on thy left hand ; and if you wish to get to the sea, rub the ring three 
times with a finger of your left hand, and you will find yourself over the sea in 
less than no time.” 

So the soldier reached the sea, and rubbed the ring, and so crossed the sea, 
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As the soldier went along, he took the dove from his breast ; and, as he 
did so, the dove turned into a lovely maid, who said to him, ‘‘ Now, my good 
fellow, I have in my pocket a white handkerchief ; and if you strike me three 
times with your right hand, I shall never turn back into a dove, but always be 
the loveliest of maidens.” 

The soldier did so, and the maiden continued, ‘‘ Now, my poor fellow, 
what are we todo? We have nothing at all.” Then said the poor soldier, 
“*Oh! we shall soon find some way of making a living ; but we shall have to 
behave well.” 

So they walked, and walked, and better walked, till they came to an old 
beggar man, who said, ‘* Now, my soldier, whither are you going?” ‘‘ We 
are only going, old boy, where we can gain a living.” 

Then the old beggar said, ‘* You will soon do all that; but first be good 
if enough to go into this cave, and go to the priest and say, ‘There is a beggar 
here, and in a big tree in the wood is a statue of the Virgin ;’ and let him 
come out with a procession and consecrate the Virgin, and then take her into 
the church.” 

Glory to the good golden God, the poor soldier went with his wife into the 
cave, and said to the priest, ‘* There is a fellow here, a beggar, who says that 
you are to go into the wood, where there is a big tree with the Virgin in 
i it, which you are to consecrate, and take into the church.” 

So the priest went out with a procession, and consecrated the image, and 
bore it to the church with a procession and grand music. 

The beggar stayed in the wood, and said to the soldier, ‘‘ When you have 
gone thro’ this wood, you will come to a great castle, and in it there will be a 
golden apple, and you must ask the lord for it.” 

The poor soldier went thro’ the wood, and came to the castle, and knocked, 
and said to the lord, ‘* A beggar told me that I was to ask you for an apple, 
but I do not know whether you will give it me or not.” 

The lord was puzzled what to make of it, but gave him the apple for the 
beggar. Then the soldier went back with it to the beggar, who said, ‘‘ Now, 
soldier, did the lord give you the apple or not?” ‘‘I do not care whether 
he gave it me or not, for I am very hungry, and I cannot eat the golden 
thing.” ‘‘ Oh, you stupid fellow ; rub the apple three times, and all sorts of 
food will appear on a table, and then you will have lots to eat and drink.” 

The soldier rubbed the apple three times, and in a second there was a 
table before him laden with food, and he and the maiden ate and drank, and 
did not wish to wander more, since they had found such good quarters; and 
he lived there with his wife, and had many children; and, if they are not 
dead, they live there still. 


—s 
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THE RIVER DEE. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


IS but a moment, while the hurrying train 
Halts at Llangollen ; but that moment means 
A life in brief—close-crowded thoughts and scenes 
By strong enchantment made to breathe again : 


Youth’s glorious dawn ; stern manhood’s fight of pain; 
The approaching pause of age—all these I see 
In thy familiar flood, O rushing Dee !— 

Familiar from thy fountain to the main : 


No reach of thine but hath some part of me, 
No part of thee but in this part is found, 
Whether thou leapest wild from crag to crag, 


Or lingerest in green vales with solemn sound, 
Or by dull flats of sand dost slowly drag 
Thy sullen tides to their eternal bound. 
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THE PROMETHEUS OF ASCHYLUS 
AND OF SHELLEY. 


BY REV. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A. 


N attempting to describe the relation which the Prome- 
theus Unbound of Shelley bears to the Prometheus 
Bound of AEschylus we are impeded rather than expedited 
by the English poet’s own declaration of his purpose. 
fEschylus exhibited the drama of human history in a 
contest between an unjust god, the hater of men, and a 
just god, the lover of men, in which the lover of men is 
vanquished and hurled to the nethermost hell, bearing with 
him the certain knowledge that in the inevitable develop- 
ment of events his doom must be reversed, and his victor 
and torturer changed into his suppliant and subject. This 
was the constitution of heavenly empire by which the con- 
dition of earth was explained and illustrated. Men were 
taught to struggle and to endure for the right, and to 
forget their sufferings, or to glory because of them in 
the thought that they were sharing the voluntary and 
mediatory sorrows of a righteous God. There was no 
longer adversity in defeat, nor humiliation in pain. The 
great and decisive moral victory of virtue over vice was 
made certain and brought nearer by each successive 
material victory of vice over virtue. The extent to 
which this representation has succeeded in producing, 
or preparing the way for, whatever amount of attained 
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liberty or heroic motive exists in the world can scarcely 
be over-estimated. But manifestly until a time came 
when light and justice were so fixed, not only in human 
institutions, but in the universal soul of man, as that a 
return to superstition and tyranny was impossible, it was 
required imperatively that the story should remain un- 
finished. That Prometheus may do his work his bondage 
must continue. In later days the degree in which Chris- 
tianity has proved a failure is mainly owing to the 
premature substitution of a triumphant for a crucified 
Christ. A perfectly unauthorized theory has been adopted 
that A=schylus wrote a second drama, in which Prometheus 
submits and is reconciled to Jupiter. This second drama, 
if it existed, would obliterate the first, and so far as the 
belief in its ever having existed prevails, it succeeds in so 
doing. Shelley wrote his Prometheus Unbound in rivalry 
to this imaginary Prometheus Unbound of AEschylus. “He 
was averse,” he says in his preface, “from a catastrophe so 
feeble as that of reconciling the champion with the op- 
pressor of mankind. The moral interest of the fable, which 
is so powerfully sustained by the sufferings and endurance 
of Prometheus, would be annihilated if we could conceive 
of him as unsaying his high language and quailing before 
his successful and perfidious adversary.” He might have 
rested content with the fact that if the supplementary 
drama had ever been written, it had disappeared in the 
struggle for immortality, and left the whole field to a 
survivor that more fitly expressed the nature, the wants, 
and the aspirations of man. Or he might have followed 
the direction indicated in the Prometheus Bound, and 
produced a drama in which Jupiter is compelled to submit 
to Prometheus. “I know that Jupiter is harsh,” the Prome- 
theus of Aéschylus says, “and makes justice depend on his 
own arbitrary will, but the time will come when, crushed 
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as I am now, he will quell his rage and seek my friend- 
ship; and when that time comes I will gladly meet his 
advances.” On the foundation, therefore, of the Prometheus 
Bound any sequel to it must have described Jupiter as 
submitting to Prometheus, and not Prometheus as sub- 
mitting to Jupiter—evil as yielding to good, and not good 
to evil. But Shelley so much misconceived Aéschylus, 
because of this imaginary drama, that he formally rejects 
him as a guide. “Should I live,” he says, “to accomplish 
what I purpose, that is, produce a systematical history of 
what appear to me to be the genuine elements of human 
society, let not the advocates of injustice and superstition 
flatter themselves that I should take Aéschylus rather than 
Plato as my model.” But he had another immediate 
motive, which weighed more with him than any other, 
and would by itself have urged him to his task. He 
thought that the work of Prometheus was accomplished, 
and that the time for his deliverance was at hand. He 
wrote to hasten and help its advent. He believed that the 
description of the unbinding of Prometheus would affect 
the minds of men more powerfully than the picture of his 
sufferings. “The great writers of our age,” he says, “are, 
we have reason to suppose, the companions and forerunners 
of some unimagined change in our social condition, or the 
opinions which cement it. The cloud of mind is dis- 
charging its collected lightning, and the equilibrium 
between institutions and opinions is now restoring or 
about to be restored.” Shelley unbound Prometheus to 
hasten and illustrate the unbinding of mankind. The 
feeling that Prometheus ought not to have suffered at 
all was so strong with him that he exulted in obliterating 
at once the traces of the sorrow and of the tyranny that 
imposed it. But in this course he ran counter to human 
history and human nature. 
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Here we have one fundamental difference between 
fEschylus and Shelley. /&schylus wrote what he intended 
to be a complete and finished work. That fate seemed 
to hang suspended, and the superstructure of history was 
made to stand poised on a crisis, constituted its complete- 
ness. It arrested the eyes and touched the hearts of men, 
just because it was unfinished. It was morally complete 
because it was artistically incomplete. The only prepara- 
tion for unbinding Prometheus would be by unbinding man: 
but the final unbinding of man depends on Prometheus being 
left bound. Shelley, in his eager passion, unbound Prome- 
theus dramatically, in order that he might aid thus in 
loosening man’s religious and political chains. But in 
precipitating the end he in reality destroyed the means. 
The true sequel to the drama of Aéschylus is not the drama 
of a religious revolution, but an actual religious revolution. 
The design it has in view is the enthronement of a god of 
justice in men’s hearts, instead of a god of tyranny and 
cruelty. This is carried out not by representing the god of 
justice as omnipotent and happy, but by representing him 
as vanquished, tortured, and reviled. Hatred of injustice 
is the strong wine under whose divine intoxication man- 
kind have fought their greatest battles for freedom and 
light. A®schylus appeals to this principle. Prometheus was 
to be freed only in proportion as men made him their 
model while he hung on the rock. He became unbound 
by remaining bound. He was freed by men coming to his 
side and sharing his wrongs with him until no authorized 
doer of wrong existed on earth or was shadowed on heaven. 
Prometheus seeks deliverance for men, not for himself; 
and to deliver him before men were delivered would render 
all his endeavours and sufferings vain. He is represented 
as suffering that men may not be ashamed to suffer for the 
right. He continues impaled at the bidding of a tyrant, 
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that earth may loathe tyrants and resist them, even at the 
risk and for the glory of being impaled with him. Shelley 
saw clearly enough that the submission and reconcilement 
of Prometheus to Jupiter would destroy all the Titan’s power 
over mankind, and give the final victory to vice. If athrone 
were erected to him by the side of the throne of Jupiter, 
and if the proud rulers of the world honoured him and 
sacrificed to him, he would be the accomplice of Jupiter. 
This was what the asserters of the lost drama of A%schylus 
endeavoured to effect. Something like this has been 
done in the case of Christ. He came to dispost the 
bloodthirsty idol-god whom the degenerate Jews had put 
in the place of the just and merciful Jehovah. He came 
to bring healing to the broken-hearted, deliverance to the 
captive, liberty to the bruised. This could be done only 
by incurring the wrath and vengeance of the god of 
tyrants. But it was to be the work, not of a day, or an 
age, or a man ; it was to be the work of successive ages, 
and successive lines of devoted men. To encourage men 
through all time to persist in doing this work, and knowing 
that the inevitable accompaniment of this work must be 
suffering and sorrow, He proposes Himself to the world as 
characteristically the sufferer and the man of sorrows. He 
consorted with the lost and the despised, and He raised the 
sharp outline of the Cross on every elevation to which His 
followers might aspire. But rich men took Him down 
from the Cross, and kings and princes soon patronized Him, 
and ruled in His name. This was what awoke Shelley’s 
indignation, and drove him to attempt the overthrow of all 
religion, seeing that it was always made the buttress of 
unjust dominion. In liberating Prometheus, his intention 
was to set man free. But is his plan the right one? The 
object is to induce men to surrender somewhat to each 


other; to honour each other; to bear each other’s burthens. 
D 
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How is this to be done? How are we to be taught to be 
heroes, not in the storm of the battle-field or the agony of 
the wreck only, but in the mart, and at the hearth, and in 
the social arena? Under what king shall we be able to 
conquer the terrors and seductions of earth by conquering 
self? Christ was put before the minds of the early Christians 
as emphatically Christ crucified. Just as emphatically and 
persistently is He now displayed as Christ glorified, 
enthroned, and triumphant. Which Christ produced the 
greatest effects on the minds of men—the Christ who was 
lifted on the cross and drew all men unto Him, or the 
Christ who has dignities and salaries to bestow? No 
doubt the later Christ produces a greater and wider effect, 
but it is in exact opposition to the work of the earlier 
Christ. Let us compare the last scene of the Prometheus 
of A&schylus with that of the Prometheus of Shelley. 


In deed, and no longer in word, the earth reels, and the thunder bellows 
past us, and lightning’flashes glare, and hurricane blasts whirl the dust, and 
winds battle with winds, and heaven struggles with thedeep. All this, driving 
panic to my soul, descends on me from Jove. O, dread majesty of my mother 
earth! O, ether, that spreadest light, a common blessing! you see what 
wrongs I unjustly suffer. 


Those are the words of the bound Prometheus as he is 
about to be cast into Tartarus. Shelley’s Prometheus, 
after he has been delivered by Hercules, surveys the pros- 
pect that opens before him :— 


There is a cave, 
All overgrown with trailing odorous plants, 
Which curtain out the day with leaves and flowers, 
And%paved with veined emerald ; and a fountain 
Leaps in the midst with an awakening sound ; 
And there is heard the ever-moving air, 
Whispering without from tree to tree, and birds, 
And bees: and all around are mossy seats ; 
And the rough walls are clothed with long, soft grass : 
A simple dwelling, which shall be our own, 
Where we will sit and talk of time and change, 
As the world ebbs and flows, ourselves unchanged, 
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And hither come, sped on the charmed winds, 
The echoes of the human world, which tell 

Of the low voice of love, almost unheard, 

And dove-eyed pity’s murmured pain, and music, 
Itself the echo of the heart, and all 

That tempers or improves man’s life, now free. 


This is a description of regenerated society. It is in 
keeping with the tenderness of Shelley’s genius that he 
should substitute those soft scenes of pathetic home affec- 
tion, as affording a greater stimulus to men pining for rest, 
than could be supplied by the sight of their tortured and 
defiant champion. The scene presents Shelley’s idea of 
the end which Prometheus sought to gain for men by the 
sacrifice of himself. Shelley would gain this end merely by 
describing its charms, as if all that the world sought was 
equal happiness. He made the deep mistake, and it is 
strikingly characteristic of him, that the strongest passion 
of the soul is philanthropy. Prometheus represents man, 
Asia, love or beauty. The very picture of the happiness 
that follows their union will remove all need for suffering 
Titans in the future. So Shelley reasoned. He forgot 
that society is saved, not by the readiness of the multitude 
to be happy, but by the willingness of each man to surrender 
his propensity to monopolize happiness, and that this seem- 
ingly easy result requires the example of a god suffering 
for all, and inspiring a few to dare and endure for others 
in preference to enjoying for themselves. There is no 
return to innocence for the individual or the race. The 
golden age that is to come must come from the crucible. 
Long hence, if ever, shall we be able to change our Good 
Friday into a feast day. 

The typical character of Shelley’s Prometheus, the identi- 
fication of the champion with the race, not only suggested 
to him the composition of the drama, but has affected 
every part of its structure. The Prometheus of Aéschylus 
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is a person distinct and isolated, suffering persecution at 
the hands of a personal tyrant. The whole occurrence is 
without us. We see one whose virtues we revere, whose 
sorrows we pity and resent. There is no taint of reflected 
self-interest in our compassion or our indignation. We 
feel for another, who suffers wrongfully, and we are discip- 
lined to feel for all others who suffer wrongfully. The 
humanity of Shelley’s Prometheus is so representatively 
depicted that his sorrows tend to beget in us that most 
demoralizing and emasculating of all emotions—self-pity. 
There is a plaintive self-consciousness in his lamentations 
that is signally absent from the proud utterances of the 
Titan of the Greek poem. Those lines in the opening 
address to Jupiter— 

The wingless, crawling hours, one among whom 

As some dark priest hales the reluctant victim, 


Shall drag thee, cruel king, to kiss the blood 
From these pale feet— 


would never have been spoken by the Prometheus of 
“Eschylus. 

The sufferings of the hero of the Greek drama are 
physical. His bodily tortures are set before us almost 
obtrusively, at the very commencement of the tragedy, 
and we never forget to the end that one torn by pangs of 
nerve and sinew is speaking. In this way our sympathies 
are drawn out of us to their proper object. The sufferings 
of Shelley’s Prometheus are mainly mental. Even when 
physical tortures are described, they are so mingled with 
elemental impersonations that our sense of compassion 
grows confused. 


The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 

Of their moon freezing crystals : the bright chains 
Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 
Heaven’s winged hound, polluting from thy lips 
His beak in poison not his ows, tears up 

My heart : and shapeless sights come wandering by, 
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The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 

Mocking me : and the Earthquake fiends are charged 
To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds 
When the rocks split, and close again behind, 

While from those loud abysses howling throng 

The genii of the storm, urging the rage 

Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail. 


When Mercury calls the furies to punish the refusal to 
render up the secret that affects Jupiter, we only read of 
passions and affections that exclude the idea of personality, 
and disallow dramatic interest. 


We are ministers of pain and fear 
And disappointment and mistrust and hate 
And clinging crime ; and as lean dogs pursue 
Through wood and lake some struck and sobbing fawn, 
We track all things that weep and bleed and live 
When the great king betrays them to our will. 


As from the rose which the pale priestess kneels 
To gather for her festal crown of flowers 

The aerial crimson falls, flushing her cheeks, 

So from our victims destined agony 

The shade which is our form invests us round, 
Else we are shapeless as our mother night. 


Of the same character is the representation of the worse 
than failure of all previous efforts to set right the errors and 
crimes of societies :— 


Dost thou boast the clear knowledge thou wakenest for man ? 
Then was kindled within him, a thirst that outran 

Those perishing waters ; a thirst of fierce fever— 

Hope, love, doubt, desire, which consume him for ever. 


One came forth of gentle worth 

Smiling on the sanguine earth ; 

His words outlived him, like swift poison 
Withering up truth, peace, and pity. 

Look ! where round the wide horizon 
Many a million peopled city 

Vomits smoke in the bright air, 

Mark that outcry of despair ! 

’Tis his mild and gentle ghost 
Wailing for the faith he kindled. 
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Remit the anguish of that lighted stare ; 

Close those wan lips ; let that thorn-wounded brow 
Stream not with blood ; it mingles with thy tears ! 
Fix, fix, those tortured orbs in peace and death, 
So thy sick throes shake not that crucifix, 

So those pale fingers play not with thy gore. 

O, horrible! Thy name I will not speak, 

It hath become a curse. 


Here, Prometheus is made to shrink from his own 
example, as reproduced in the person of Christ, and Christ 
is represented as horrified at the unforeseen result of His 
own teaching. It might be argued that the poet only 
described the shadow of a doubt crossing the soul of the 
sufferer in the crisis of his agony, were it not that the 
deliverance, which is the end of the process, must be taken 
as a practical commentary on the poet’s estimate of 
suffering as the attribute of all efforts to save. Shelley 
considered that suffering was unnatural and unnecessary 
in a deliverer. He conceived that view from a misconcep- 
tion of Christianity ; and his misconception throws some 
confusion over his management of the whole subject. 
Prometheus, as we read in the original drama of Aéschylus, 
clearly forsaw all that was to befall him in consequence of 
his benevolent effort for the human race. Christ distinctly 
said that He was bringing, not peace on earth, but a sword ; 
and He told His disciples that the time would come when 
whoever killed them would think he was doing God service, 
He repeatedly, early and late, warned men that whoever 
followed Him must follow Him carrying a cross. The 
cross here spoken of was not the pardon offered through 
His death, because Christ’s death on the cross was yet future. 
It was not Christ’s cross His follower was to bear, but his 
own. Thecross was the punishment of slaves who rebelled 
against their masters. It was the bye-word of ignominious 
death, as rope, or halter, is with us. A man who set 
himself in hostility to the political, social, or ecclesiastical 
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institutions of a country, would now be described as acting 
with a halter round his neck. This was precisely the idea 
that Christ conveyed to those who wished to become His 
disciples. He knew that He carried His life in His hand. 
If we refer to only one of His maxims of government, we 
shall see how reasonable were His calculations. He taught, 
that the ruler should be servant of his people ; that instead 
of thriving on their misery, he should suffer to make them 
prosperous. He Himself, He said, was the true shepherd, 
or ruler, because He would die for His people; and any 
man who assumed to rule, without copying this example, 
was a thief and a robber. He who, in any country the 
government of which is corrupt, teaches this doctrine—and 
to teach it is an essential part of the Christian preacher’s 
duty—is carrying a cross, or whatever is the equivalent of a 
cross in the usages of his day. The sight of suffering 
caused by his example should not be represented as 
causing sorrow or disappointment to Prometheus. There 
cannot be a greater error than to impute such feelings to 
Christ. Nor need we entertain unmixed sentiments of 
horror at the inhuman wrongs that have been done in the 
name of religion. The privations endured by the teachers 
of truth, and asserters of man’s rights, are the measure, it 
should be remembered, not only of human malice, but of 
human constancy and fortitude. Whenever an advocate 
and proclaimer of truth died at the stake, or on the scaffold, 
there was not only a cruel executioner, but a willing victim. 
Dreary and miserable as earth has been, it would have been 
far worse without its martyr. Persecution has only 
demonstrated that there are men who can dare unjust 
earthly omnipotence, and die. 

And as to the superiority of defeated and afflicted 
goodness over goodness triumphant and prosperous in 
stirring those energies of the soul that lead mankind on 
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to higher thoughts and acts, we may see it proved and 
exemplified in the high place which the Prometheus Bound 
possesses in the minds of men. We may also see it in the 
world’s recoil from the religion of selfish prosperity. Popular 
Christianity hangs over an abyss of mere profession. This 
is only what might have been expected. Christ saw that 
corrupt laws and institutions usurped God’s place and 
blotted out His justice. His primary object, therefore, 
was not to set men thinking about their souls in a future 
heaven, but to rouse every faculty of reason and righteous- 
ness to activity in establishing a heaven on earth. His 
followers, however, have almost universally preferred the 
shadow of His cross to the burthen of their own, and 
religion has lost its reality because it lost its heroism. 
Shelley treated Christ only as the Christian world treated 
Him, and forgot that He was one who bruised His feet in 
making rough ways smooth, and was crowned with thorns 
for defining the true import of a crown, and was crucified 
because He exalted the empire of truth above the empire 
of force. 

The final and most poignant torture is the description 
of mankind haunted by the spectres of a dead faith and 
mastered by the illusions of a corrupt society :— 


In each human heart terror survives 
The ravin it has gorged : the loftiest fear, 
All that they would disdain to think were true: 
Hypocrisy and custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship, now outworn, 
They dare not devise good for man’s estate, 
And yet they know not that they do not dare, 
The good want power but to weep barren tears; 
The powerful goodness want,—worse need for them ; 
The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom ; 
And all best things are thus confused to ill. 
Many are strong and rich, and would be just, 
But live among their suffering fellow men 
As if none felt ; they know not what they do. 
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To fulfil Shelley’s standard of the noblest virtue he 
describes Prometheus as cleansed from all hatred by his 
sufferings :-— I speak in grief, 

Not exultation, for I hate no more 
As then, ere misery made me wise. 


I am changed, so that aught evil wish 
Is dead within. 
The earth is represented as saying to him— 
Thou art more than god, 
Being wise and kind ; 
Even Jupiter when overcome exclaims— 


Oh, that thou wouldst make mine enemy my judge : 
Even where he hangs, seared by my long revenge, 
On Caucasus! he would not doom me thus. 

Gentle and just and dreadless, is he not 

The monarch of the world ! 

The character of passionless goodness thus portrayed 
would be as incapable of affecting us as a star is of 
affording warmth, were it not that the poet is himself 
inspired by the vengeance which he denies to his hero, 
and inconsistently ascribes to him the exercise of hatred, 
even while he represents him formally as avowing himself 
free from its presence. The powerful opening address is 
full of concentrated hate, and is written to evoke abhor- 
rence and detestation from the reader. The very curse 
which Prometheus had once pronounced, and now wishes 
to have repeated that he may recall it, is in reality intro- 
duced to give an opportunity of hurling defiance against 
the gods. Though Prometheus withdraws it on behalf of 
Jupiter, Shelley puts additional humiliation on Jupiter by 
making his phantasm recite it. 

The liberation of Prometheus is at last produced by the 
progress of time hastened by love. Throughout the poem 
a special hour is expected as fraught with freedom. In the 
opening address Prometheus speaks of— 
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The wingless, crawling hours, one among whom 
Shall drag thee, cruel king. 
Again he says to Mercury— 


I wait 
Enduring thus, the tributive hour, 
Which since we spake is even nearer now, 

Asia goes to the cave of Demogorgon, who reveals to 
her the flight of the hours— 

These are the immortal hours, 
One waits for thee. 

Demogorgon enters the chariot of the fatal hour, ascends 
to heaven and hurls Jupiter from his throne, falling with 
him into darkness. This invincible assailant of Jupiter is 
simply the result of the flow of events, the fructification 
of time, the spirit of revolution. Shelley thus symbolizes 
his belief that the certain and unceasing current of time 
would sweep priestcraft from the earth and leave the 
heavens untenanted. The nature of Demogorgon is dis- 
cernible in the description of his realm :— 

Hither the sound has borne us—to the realm 
Of Demogorgon, and the mighty portals, 
Like a volcano’s meteor-breathing chasm, 
Whence the oracular vapour is hurled up 
Which lonely men drink wandering in their youth, 
And call truth, virtue, love, genius, or joy, 
That maddening wine of life, whose dregs they drain 
To deep intoxication; and uplift 
The voice which is contagion to the world. 
When Jupiter inquires what he is, he replies— 
Eternity, demand no direr name. 
And when Asia asks him who is the master of Jupiter, 
he answers— If the abyss 
Could vomit forth its secrets. But a voice 
Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless. 
For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
On the revolving world? What to bid speak 


Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change? To these 
All things are subject but eternal love. . 
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Demogorgon, the bugbear of the Pantheon, the terrible 
god in the mystery of whose shadow the cheeks of all the 
other gods blanched, the inexorable law of development 
that will cleanse man’s soul from all superstition, is imper- 
sonated by Shelley in order to cast Jupiter from his 
throne. Asa person his work is then done, and he, too, 
passes into eternal darkness. But Shelley, with entire un- 
concern about dramatic proprieties, introduces him again 
in the fourth act to utter some further last words. 

Mrs. Shelley, in her note on this drama, says that her 
husband followed certain classical authorities in figuring 
Saturn as the good principle, Jupiter the usurping evil one, 
and Prometheus as the regenerator. Shelley and Aéschylus 
both agree in describing Saturn’s reign as an early stage of 
knowledge and freedom. When a revolution impended 
that was to enlighten mankind, and improve their condition, 
Jupiter deceived Prometheus, the pure reformer, and seized 
the occasion to put himself on the throne. The first use he 
made of his power was to make the lot of man worse 
than before, if not to doom it to utter extinction. When 
Prometheus resisted, he impaled him. Jupiter is the 
Cromwell, or Napoleon, of the skies. On the fall of 
Jupiter, Hercules liberates Prometheus, might takes the 
side of right, and the reign of happiness commences. 

Shelley is intentionally oracular when he speaks of im- 
mortality. His theory is, that man is mortal, and the 
race immortal. Prometheus represents the race, and 
cannot die. If we compare Shelley’s philosophy, which 
willingly resigns the individual body and soul to mingle 
with universal nature, with the modern sentiment, neither 
pantheistic nor Christian, which feebly shrinks from death, 
we discern a healthiness in its tone that the other lacks. 


Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver ; 
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No more on thee my steps shall be, 
For ever, and for ever. 


A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons may quiver ; 

But not by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever, and for ever. 


There’s somewhat flows to us in life, 
But more is taken quite away ; 
Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 
That we may die the self-same day. 
This is morbid egoism—the soul’s consciousness surviving 
the belief in its immortality. 

Shelley’s drama is crowded with irregularities, inconsis- 
tencies, and gross violations of almost every dramatic canon ; 
but so infinitely rich and varied is the beauty of his poetry 
that we are unaware of any such imperfection. Whocould 
turn away from the brightest flowers on which the sun ever 
shone, to ascertain whether the soil that bears them is 
cultivated according to the orthodox fashion? We lose 
our way at every step we take ; but who laments having 
lost his way, or wishes to recover it, or cares to learn 
whether there ever was a way to lose, when the bye-ways 
in which he wanders are strewn with gems, and the air is 
resonant with the sweetest of music? The terrific mono- 
tone of the cataract thunders on the ear ; and, when the 
startled sense erects itself to listen, it is wooed back to 
languor by the ripple of the rivulet and the song of the 
nightingale. The eye is perpetually changing its focus, 
as majestic distant forms and minute aspects of loveliness 
alternately and simultaneously claim the attention. The 
trumpet of the battle and the strain of the syren inter- 
mingle ; the hard ascent and the luxurious grotto blend 
into each other. We travel through a primeval forest of 
giant trees, and our path is hindered by a wild underwood 
of blossoming shrubs and festoons of clustering vines. 
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We are launched on a mountain lake, and our oars are 
entangled at every stroke by the stems of the water lilies. 
But we are not aware of any unfitness or incongruity. 
The strong wine is drugged with soporifics. Not only the 
scenic incoherencies, but the alleged immoralities and 
profanities of Shelley are lost sight of in the crowding 
wealth of his imagination. In other poetry, the snake is 
hidden in the verdure ; in Shelley’s poetry he is stifled. 

In direct contrast to this is the tragedy of A®schylus. 
In it one figure of sorrow unrelieved, of majesty undiluted, 
fixes the eye and never allows it to wander. One thought 
holds the soul, and never relaxes its grasp. It is the 
triumph of stern simplicity. If viewed as a work of art, it 
is perfect beyond comparison ; and if we seek to learn why 
it is so, we find it to be because it is simply true to nature. 
Its isolation and its fragmentariness have a mysterious 
lesson for us that we cannot fully explain to ourselves. If 
one looks on a map thickly covered over with names of 
towns and rivers, the mind passes over the surface on a level 
with its subject, and is stirred by no emotion. Ifa skeleton 
map with, it may be, one solitary spot marked on it as 
associated with the life and work of man, be contemplated, 
the mind is wrought to a different mood ; we feel some 
secret of the soul is symbolized in the bareness of the 
promontories and the immensity of the ocean. If a plain 
covered with thick trees, presenting a sea of foliage be 
regarded, the beauty of earth is seen, and our hearts drink 
in the joy. But if we look on a wide and wild and level 
moorland, with one solitary tree in its expanse, we are 
lifted, we know not how, to a higher sphere. What the 
skeleton map is to the crowded chart, and the solitary 
tree to the dense forest, the Prometheus Bound of Aischylus 
is to the Prometheus Unbound of Shelley. 


























WILD AND FREE. 
BY EDWIN WAUGH. 


WISH I was on yonder moor, 
And my good dog with me; 
Through the blooming heather-flower 

Ranging wild and free : 
Wild and free ; 
Wild and free ; 
Where the moorland breezes blow. 


Oh, the wilderness is my delight, 
To foot of man unknown ; 
Where the eagle wings his lordly flight, 
Above the mountains lone: 
Wild and free ; 
Wild and free ; 
Where the moorland breezes blow. 


Sweet falls the blackbird’s evening song 
In Kersal’s posied dell ; 
But the skylark’s trill makes the dewdrop thrill 
On the bonny heather-bell : 
Wild and free ; 
Wild and free ; 
Where the moorland breezes blow. 



































WILD AND FREE. 


Oft have I roved yon craggy steeps, 
Where tinkling moorland rills 
Sing all day long their low sweet song 
To the lonely listening hills,— 
And croon all night, 
In the pale moonlight, 
While mountain breezes blow. 


In yon lone glen I'll take my rest, 
And there my bed shall be ; 

With the lady-fern above my breast 
Waving wild and free : 
Wild and free ; 
Wild and free ; | 
Where the moorland breezes blow. | 
{ 
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“THREE BLACK CROWS.” 
BY JOHN EVANS. 


N the two editions of the poetical works of John Byrom, 
both issued after his death, there are some verses 
which are stated to have been written for recitation at the 
breaking-up of the Manchester Grammar School. This 
occasional poem, which became exceedingly popular, in- 
cludes the story of the “Three Black Crows.” It will 
be necessary to quote this in full :— 


THE THREE BLACK CROWS: A TALE, 


** TALE !” That will raise the question, I suppose, 

** What can the meaning be of three black crows ?” 

It is a London story, you must know, 

And happen’d, as they say, some time ago. 

The meaning of it custom would suppress 

Till to the end we come: nevertheless, 

Tho’ it may vary from the use of old 

To tell the moral ere the tale be told, 

We'll give a hint, for once, how to apply 

The meaning first ; then hang the tale thereby. ' 


People full oft are put into a pother 

For want of understanding one another ; 
And strange amusing stories creep about, 
That come to nothing if you trace them out ; ’ 
Lies of the day, perhaps, or month or year, 
Which having serv’d their purpose, disappear, 
From which, meanwhile, disputes of every size, 
That is to say, misunderstandings rise, 

The springs of ill, from bick’ring up to battle, 
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From wars and tumults, down to tittle tattle, 
Such, as for instance, (for we need not roam 
Far off to find them, but come nearer home ;) 
Such as befal by sudden misdivining 

On cuts, on coals, on boxes, and on signing, 


Or on what now,”* in the affair of mills, 

To us and you portends such serious ills. 

To note how meanings that were never meant 
By eager giving them too rash assent, 

Will fly about, just like so many crows 

Of the same breed of which the story goes, — 
It may, at least it should correct a zeal 

That hurts the public or the private weal. 


Two honest tradesmen meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other briskly by the hand ; 

** Hark ye,” said he, ‘*’tis an odd story this 
About the crows!” ‘‘ Z don’t know what itis,” 
Replied his friend. ‘*No! I’m surprised at that, 
Where I come from it is the common chat. 

But you shall hear,—an odd affair indeed ! 

And that it happen’d they are all agreed. 

Not to detain you from a thing so strange, 

A gentleman that lives not far from Change, 

This week in short, as all the alley knows, 
Taking a puke, has thrown up Three Black Crows !” 


‘* Impossible!” ‘* Nay, but indeed ’tis true ; 

I have it from good hands, and so may you.” 

‘From whose I pray?” So, having nam’d the man, 
Straight to enquire his curious comrade ran. 

** Sir, did you tell’’—relating the affair,— 

** Ves, sir, I did ; and if ’tis worth your care, 

Ask Mr. Such-a-one, he told it me ; 

But, by the bye, ’twas Two black crows, not Three.” 
Resolv’d to trace so wond’rous an event, 

Whip, to the third, the virtuoso went. 

** Sir” —and so forth; ‘* Why, yes; the thing is fact ; 
Tho’ in regard to number not exact ; 

It was not Two black crows, ’twas only One ; 

The truth of ¢4a¢ you may rely upon : 

The gentleman himself told me the case.” 

“‘ Where may I find him?” ‘* Why, in such a place.” 


* Some local matters were then in agitation at Manchester, particularly an 
application to Parliament for a Bill to abrogate the custom of grinding wheat 
at the School Mills, 
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Away goes he, and having found him out, 

** Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt,” 

Then to his last informant he referr’d, 

And begg’d to know if true what he had heard ; 
“Did you, sir, throw up a black crow?” ‘* Not I.” 
“Bless me! how people propagate a lie ! 

Black crows have been thrown up, Three, Two, and One, 
And here, I find, all comes at last to none. 

Did you say nothing of a crow at all?” 

*“*Crow! Crow! Perhaps I might, now I recal 
The matter over.” ‘‘And pray, sir, what was’t ?” 
** Why, I was horrid sick, and at last, 

I did throw up, and told my neighbour so, 
Something that was as black, sir, as a crow.” * 

Mr. William E. A. Axon has devoted some space in the 
Palatine Note-book (vol. i. p. 21) to pointing out the literary 
history and analogues of the story. He has shown that 
variants of it are to be found in the Fad/es of Lafontaine, 
the Detti e fatti piacevoli of Guicciardini, the Fadles of 
Abstemius, The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry, 
the Ménagier de Paris, the Promptuarium Exemplorum, 
and in the Gesta Romanorum. Mr. Axon’s object was, of 
course, to show that what Byrom calls “A London Story” 
was “already invested with venerable antiquity,” and that 
“there are several literary sources from which Byrom might 
have borrowed the incident which he has versified.” At 
the conclusion of that paper it was remarked, “As Byrom’s 
library has been preserved, it might be expected to throw 
some light on the immediate source from which the witty 
Mancunian borrowed this story. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. The collection is in every sense curious ; but of 
the books we have named as containing the fable of the 
too credulous and too talkative lady it has only one, and 
that is the edition of Lafontaine’s Fables Choisies, printed 
at London in 1736. This is very unlikely to have been 
the source, for Lafontaine speaks of eggs, whilst Byrom, 


* Miscellaneous Poems, by John Byrom, M.A., F.R.S. Leeds, 1814, 
vol. i. pp. 31-3. Cf. Manchester edit., vol. i. pp. 48-50. 
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like the writer of the Gesta Romanorum, talks of crows. 
If we cannot prove each descent, we can at least show that 
the black crows had been flying about for centuries before 
they came home to roost at the Manchester Grammar 
School.” 

Judging from a document which has recently come 
under my notice, Byrom’s metrical story was not derived 
from any of the sources enumerated, and certainly was 
originally composed some length of time before it “came 
home to roost at the Manchester Grammar School.” The 
document in question is in Byrom’s own handwriting, and is 
undoubtedly the earliest version of the story committed 
to paper by the “witty Mancunian.” As will be seen, this, 
the original, version varies to a somewhat considerable 
extent from the subsequent version which we find in the 
Manchester editions of Byrom’s Poems, published in 1773 
(vol. i. pp. 43-45), and the Leeds edition, published in 
1814 (vol. i. pp. 31-33). In these two editions the piece is 
described as “Verses spoken at the breaking-up of the 
Manchester Grammar School,” but when they were spoken 
or by whom none of Byrom’s editors or commentators 
have informed us. Doubtless the piece was re-written 
at a later period, and was seized with avidity by some 
young friend of the poet’s then at the school, and recited 
on the occasion stated. As will be noted, while the 
original edition consists of fifty-two lines, the re-written 
version has seventy-four lines, thirty-two of the latter 
being taken up with pointing the moral of the story as 
an introduction to the piece—which moral in the original 
and hitherto unpublished version forms the tag of the 
tale. In the last-noted, Byrom, in a short introductory 
note, definitely indicates the source of his inspiration, 
then relates the story, and concludes in the old-fashioned 


way with his moral. The following is the original version: 
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Doctor,—Yr. Story of the Crows to day runs in my Head ;%and truly well 
it may here, in a Place where many Storys go for true, that never came to 
pass. And so, being oblig’d (Vice Chancellor of mine) to to (sic) wait a 
Friend’s arrival, I design to make (if Rhimes extempore will do) yr. Crows 
to stand upon their Feet.—Adieu. 

Addressed—To Dr. Taylor. 


BLACK CROWS: A TALE. 


Two honest Traders meeting in the Strand 
One takes the other briskly by the Hand. 
Hark ye, says he, ’tis an odd story this 
About the Crows—I don’t know what it is ! 
Replies his Friend—don’t ye ? then you shall hear, 
The Thing is well attested quite, and clear, 
Though you and I perhaps may think it strange ; 
A Gentleman that lives not far from Change,— 
I’m telling ye what half the Parish knows, 
Taking a Puke, has thrown up three black Crows— 
Impossible! Nay, but it’s realy true ! 
I had it from good Hands, and so may you. 
From whose, I pray? So having named the’Man, 
Straight to enquire his curious comrade ran. 

Sr., did you tell (relating the affair) 
Yes, sr., I did; and if it’s worth yr. care, 
Ask Mr. Such a one, he told it me ; 
But, by the Bye, ’twas two black Crows, not three. 
Resolv’d to search so wondrous an Event, 
Whip to this third, the Virtuoso went. 

Sr., and so forth—ay, ay ; the Thing is Fact ; 
Though in regard to Number, not exact, 
It was not two black Crows, ’twas only one ; 
The Truth of that, you may depend upon ; 

The Gentleman himself told me the case— 
Where may one find him ?—why in such a place. 
Glad to perceive that he shou’d now be led 

To trace the wonder to its fountain Head 
Away goes he, and having found him out, 

Sr., be so good as to resolve a Doubt— 

Then to his Jast Informant he referr’d. 

And begg’d to know, if true, wt. he had heard. 
Did you, Sr., throw up a black Crow? not I— 
Bless me ! how people propagate a Lye! 
Black Crows have been thrown up three, two, and one 
And here when all is come to all there’s none. 
He says you told him—Sr., ’tis all a whim ; 

If he told you, I never told it him— 
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Did you say nothing of a Crow at all? 

Yea; I believe I might, now I recall 

The matter over—and pray, Sr., what was’t ? 
Why I was horrid Sick, and at the last, 

I did throw up, and told my neighbour so, 
Something that was as black, Sr., as a Crow. 
Such Master Doctor, was I think your Tale ; 
If not, be pleased to mend it where I fail ; 
Tis not my Bus’ness, as ’tis yours to preach, 
Or else a Moral, thereupon, would reach 
Some certain Folks, full hasty of Belief, 
Who catch at Words too greedily—in brief, 
Of much enquiry it might save the Pother 

If People would but understand each other. 


I may add, upon indisputable authority, that the 
statement that the piece was written for recitation at 
the Manchester Grammar School is altogether inaccurate. 
The verses were really re-written by Byrom for recitation 
by one of the scholars at a “breaking-up” of the Rev. 
John Clayton’s school in Salford. Whether the poet’s 
son “Teddy,” who was a scholar under Clayton, was en- 
trusted with the first oral delivery of the poem on one of 
these occasions is not verified, though it is so said, and is 
extremely probable. The fine historical picture, repre- 
senting Clayton and his scholars in the schoolroom 
at Salford, which was at Kersall Cell during the late 
Miss Atherton’s residence, contains the centre figure of 
a boy reciting a poem before his master. This boy, 
Miss Atherton was wont to remark, was represented as 
engaged in reciting the “Three Black Crows.” Edward 
Byrom—*Teddy”—figures in the picture, but here he is 
represented as a little boy seated cross-legged on a stool. 

Of the Dr. Taylor to whom the letter and poem are 
inscribed, and from whom Byrom evidently first heard the 
story, a word or two may be said. Apparently they 
were contemporaries at Cambridge from the very outset 
of each of their distinguished university careers—the witty 
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Mancunian being at Trinity, and the subsequent learned 
editor of Lysias at St. John’s. Byrom frequently mentions 
Taylor in his letters and shorthand journal: “ Monday, 
2 June, 1729. . . . . . When we went up to Dr. 
Bentley (at Cross Keys Tavern) there were Greaves, 
Sharp the solicitor, Dr. Sharp, Dr. Hooper, Craister, 
Taylor professor”—(Remains, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 361). It 
may be fairly assumed that at one of these many meetings 
at the Cross Keys, Taylor first imparted to Byrom the 
story of the “ Black Crows.” Of the gathering in question, 
Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes (vol. iv. p. 510), has an 
interesting note :— 

It is worthy of observation that Bentley’s warmest partizans were, like him- 
self, from the north of England. Greaves was a native of Rochdale, the Sharps 
from Bradford, Hooper from Manchester, and Craister from near Alnwick. 
Dr. John Taylor was from Shrewsbury, at this time a civilian, and afterwards 
an advocate in Doctors’ Commons, although ultimately he took holy orders, 
and became Archdeacon of Buckinghamshire, Chancellor of Lincoln, and a 
Canon of St. Paul’s. 

From the biographical sketch which appears in Nichols’ 
work already mentioned, and to which are appended some 
happy examples of his poetic muse, we learn the leading 
incidents of Taylor’s life. He was a native of Shrewsbury, 
where his father was a barber. It seems that Squire Owen, 
of Cundover, whose wigs and beard were regularly dressed 
by Taylor the elder, and who felt an interest in the barber 
and his family, upon finding that “Jack,” as his father 
styled him, was much averse to handling either razor or 
comb, determined to give him a learned education, in 
which expense he was probably assisted by one of the 
Exhibitions established between Shrewsbury School and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. It is related, however, 
that the barber’s son subsequently forfeited his patron’s 
gracious favour by refusing to drink a Jacobite toast on 
his knees. In due course he entered St. John’s, where 
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he graduated B.A. in 1724, proceeding M.A. in 1728, and 
was chosen a fellow of his college in 1730. In 1741 his 
University conferred upon him the degree of LL.D., and 
in 1760 that of D.D. In 1732 he was appointed University 
Librarian, and subsequently University Register, About 
the time he entered upon his duties as librarian, he care- 
fully classified the noble present of George I. to the 
University, consisting of 30,000 volumes of the best 
books, besides the valuable MSS. belonging to Bishop 
Moore. As a librarian it is related of him “that he would 
undertake to show the library to the most renowned 
scholar in Europe or a girl of six years old.” In the 
year 1732 appeared the “proposals” for publishing his 
celebrated edition of Lysias, which was printed by Bowyer, 
and appeared in 1739. His subsequent numerous learned 
works, the most important of which was his edition of 
Demosthenes, were mostly issued from the University 
Press. 

On February 15th, 1741, Taylor was admitted an advo- 
cate in Doctors’ Commons. In April, 1744, he succeeded 
Dr. Reynolds as Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 
Subsequent to the last-named appointment he entered holy 
orders, after which his preferments were—the Rectory of 
Lawford, in Essex, April, 1751; the Archdeaconry of 
Buckingham, in 1753; Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s 
(succeeding Dr. Terrick upon his elevation to the see of 
Peterborough), in July, 1757 ; and Prolocutor to the Lower 
House of Convocation. in the Southern Province, in the 
same year. He was also a Commissary of Lincoln and of 
Stowe. 

Boswell, in his L2/e of Johnson, says:— 

In a conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, Dr. Johnson said: ‘* Demos- 


thenes Taylor was the most silent man, the merest statue of a man, that I have 
ever seen. I once dined in company with him, and all he said during the 
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whole time was no more than—‘ Richard.’ How a man should say only 
‘Richard,’ it is not easy to imagine. But it was thus; Dr. Douglas was talking 
of Dr. Zachary Grey, and ascribing to him something that was written by Dr. 
Richard Grey. So, to correct him, Taylor said (imitating his affected senten- 
tious emphasis and nod), Richard !” 


Taylor died at his canonry residence in Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row, April 4th, 1766, and was buried in the 
vaults under the chancel of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
there is an inscription on a marble slab which merely 
records his name and age, and enumerates the various titles 
he received during his distinguished career. 












































THE IDEALISM OF BERKELEY: 
A CRITICISM. 


BY H. H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 


‘*It is a hard thing to suppose that right deductions from true principles should ever end 
in consequences which cannot be maintained or made consistent.”—BERKELEY, Introduction 
to Principles of Human Knowledge, par. 3. 


N a paper read before the Manchester Literary Club 
(Papers, 1881, p. 65), I offered some criticism of 
Hume’s Scheme of Philosophical Scepticism, in which he 
endeavoured to show that all human thought is disjunct 
and discrete, and that no personal factor unites it into a 
continuous existence; in which he, in fact, questioned 
personal identity. I endeavoured to show that that scheme 
is illogical and inconsequent in its argument, and that, 
tested in every way in which we can test the validity of 
reasoning, it is utterly wanting and discredited. I now 
propose to carry the analysis somewhat further. Hume's 
position and arguments were confessedly based on those of 
Berkeley, the famous Bishop of Cloyne. Hume professed 
to carry Berkeley’s arguments to their legitimate conclusion ; 
and, in the opinion of many competent critics, he justified 
his profession. It seems to follow, in fact, that, if we accept 
Berkeley’s method and conclusions as legitimate, we are 
bound to go much further, and to accept Hume’s also, and 
that philosophical scepticism is the inevitable goal of the 
system of Idealism propounded by Berkeley. This makes 
it doubly interesting for those who have no faith in Hume’s 
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method or conclusions, (not because of any tendency in 
them, but because they are logically unsound,) to sift 
Berkeley’s scheme closely. If his method and conclusions 
are also inconsequent, a similar analysis to that we applied 
to Hume ought to make their shortcomings patent, and to 
secure their confutation. 

Bishop Berkeley had a motive in, as well as a scheme of, 
philosophy. With him, the question at issue was not 
merely philosophic truth, but also religious truth. He 
professedly championed the cause of the unseen world— 
the world of spirit—against the prevailing materialism of 
his day. With this aim we have nothing todo. It, in fact, 
prima facie, throws a certain ambiguity about the worth of 
his arguments, which become, fro tanto, those of an 
advocate rather than of a judicial inquirer. It is, further, 
a most strange corollary to his position, that arguments, 
which were meant as a great buttress to religion, became, 
in the hands of Hume, the chief armoury of the most 
thorough-going of sceptical writers, suggesting a wholesome 
warning to those who, in search of Truth, shape their stra- 
tegy with any other aim than the absolutely logical conclu- 
sion of the most stable premises they can secure. As I have 
said, we have nothing to do with Berkeley’s aim. I only men- 
tion it to define his position, and, as we shall see further on, 
to explain his inconsistency. Finding that the world was 
drifting towards materialism, and that philosophers were 
treating mind as a mere function of matter, and thought 
as a secretion of the brain, and that they were denying the 
separate existence of spirit, he professed to dig his lance 
into the very heart of this, to him, revolting system, and to 
prove that, far from mind being a mere function of matter, 
it is rather matter that is a secretion of mind, and that 
nothing but spirit, in fact, exists. This extraordinary, and, 
in the main, new position, marked, perhaps, the boldest and 
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most original step ever taken in philosophy. It captivated 
the imagination of those who are attracted by subtlety and 
ingenuity, and was accepted by a considerable school of 
thinkers as unanswerable. Hume, as we have said, made 
it the basis of his sceptical philosophy, and Mill of his 
psychology. ~ 

Berkeley’s argument was simple enough, involving no 
abstruse or scholastic notions. It was shortly this: accept- 
ing Locke’s analysis of the origin of our knowledge, that 
it was limited to phenomena, to the sensations we feel, 
and to the mind’s manipulation of the records of these 
sensations, he affirmed that these sensations, when closely 
examined, resolve themselves into mere affections of our- 
selves—mere subjective feelings, and that we can therefore 
know nothing directly of the outside world. He accordingly 
asked what warrant or necessity there is for postulating 
the existence of the latter at all. If all our knowledge 
consists of our own feelings and of what is compounded 
from them, what reason is there for believing in anything 
but feelings and what is made up of feelings? The outside 
world, in this view, becomes a mere hypothetical creation, or 
an unwarranted inference of the mind, and, if so, it is futile 
to encumber our conclusions with it. If it be a mere base- 
less prejudice, let us discard it altogether, as we are bound 
to do logically, and we shall have remaining what is alone 
worthy of credit, namely, mind and its function, thought— 
while matter will have dissolved away into the masquerade 
costume, in which mind has clothed some of its thoughts. 
This was Berkeley’s conclusion, which by annihilating 
matter he deemed gave a death-blow to materialism. 

You, at all events, will not make the mistake of supposing 
that his scheme is so ridiculous that it does not demand a 
moment’s thought. You will remember that what Hume 
and Mill, Brown and Lewes, some of the keenest intellects 
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of recent times, accepted as proved, demands respectful 
attention, and will beware of imitating the coxcomb who 
“vanquished Berkeley with a grin.” Berkeley denied the 
existence of no attribute of matter which you and I believe in. 
Every one of these was granted by him as existing ; hard- 
ness, sweetness, redness, etc., etc.—all these he admitted 
the existence of, but he contended that, like pain, they are 
affections of ourselves. To use his own words :— 

By the principles premised, we are not deprived of any one thing in nature. 

Whatever we see, feel, hear, or anywise conceive or understand, remains as 
secure as ever and is as real as ever. . . - I do not argue against the 
existence of any one thing that we can apprehend, either by sense or 
reflection. That the things I see with my eyes and touch with my hands 
do exist, really exist, I make not the least question. The only thing whose 
existence we deny is that which philosophers call matter or corporeal sub- 
stance, and in doing of this there is no damage done to the rest of mankind, 
who, I dare say, will never miss it.—(Principles of Human Knowledge, 
35 and 36.) 
You can quite see that a man who denied the existence of 
matter in this sense and in these terms was not com- 
promising his sanity. He was merely saying in effect, 
that what we sometimes find in dreams and frenzy, when 
the mind constructs a real world out of its own thoughts, 
is what we are doing habitually. That life is in fact 
one perpetual waking dream, and that the mind is a/ways 
projecting an external world by giving to its thought a 
character of existence independent of itself, as it con- 
fessedly does sometimes in phantasies. Hume, assuredly 
a good judge in such matters, declared positively that 
Berkeley’s arguments admit of no answer and yet produce 
no conviction, their only effect being to produce that 
momentary amazement, irresolution, and confusion which 
is the result of scepticism.—(Enquiry, etc., sect. xii. p. 1.)* 


* Brown said that the sceptical argument for the non-existence of an external 
world as a mere play of reasoning admits of no reply. Lewes iterates the 
same opinion over and over again. 
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It is reasonable that before we make this surrender of 
reason, and confess its impotence, we should analyze 
closely how it comes about that we should be dazzled and 
stunned and yet not convinced. Perhaps our discomfiture is 
due to our admitting too readily some plausible postulate 
or axiom, which having granted we find it impossible to 
grapple with the inferences drawn from it. If Brown be 
right that we cannot fence with Berkeley’s syllogisms, we 
may perhaps do better service by inquiring what warrant 
there is for the data out of which those syllogisms are 
constructed. In the first place, then, this theory is 
at complete issue with the convictions, the immovable 
convictions of mankind. Wherever we go, among un- 
sophisticated savages or civilized men, among children 
or old people, it is everywhere the same. The same 
ineradicable belief that there is an existing world of 
matter outside of and independent of ourselves, or, to use 
the language of philosophy, that there is an objective 
as well as a subjective existence of which man is con- 
scious. 

Against this universal belief, we have the conclusions 
of a few philosophers, conclusions which were only 
really reached in their integrity for the first time, 
in the last century, by the Bishop of Cloyne, although 
the data which he had to work with were precisely 
those which had been the common property of every 
school of thought from the earliest times. This remark- 
able fact assuredly raises a prima facie suspicion as to 
their validity. We do not assert, as Reid seems to do, 
that such a universal belief is conclusive. It is, no doubt, 
competent for Berkeley to say, as he did say, that— 
Though we should grant a notion to be never so universally and steadfastly 


adhered to, yet this is but a weak argument of its truth to whoever considers 
what a vast number of prejudices and false opinions are everywhere embraced, 
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with the greatest tenaciousness, by the unreflecting (which are the far greater) 
part of mankind. There was a time when the antipodes and motion of the 
earth were looked upon as monstrous absurdities, even by men of learning. 
(Zhe Principles of Human Knowledge, par. 55.) 


It is competent, I say, for Berkeley to urge this, and for 
his scholars to say that, in putting the conclusions of the 
crowd against those of Philosophy, we are invoking preju- 
dice against reason. That Copernicus was right, notwith- 
standing that the crowd was against him. This is very true ; 
we do not for a moment say that the universal opinion of 
the crowd is conclusive, only that it shifts the burden of 
proof. The burden of proof rests upon the prophets of the 
new creed, as it rested with Copernicus, and he brought 
the crowd round to his view by arguments and evidence 
which were conclusive, and which it now accepts as 
unanswerable. This is what we may insist upon Berkeley 
and his disciples doing. 

Let us first examine the grounds upon which a belief in 


‘an outer world is maintained by the crowd. If we analyze 


these grounds, we shall speedily find that they are not 
based upon any train of reasoning at all, they are not the 
subject-matter of proof, but are based directly upon con- 
sciousness and feeling. The child never asks for any proof 
of the existence of the outside world, and never receives 
any. The question is never in fact raised in its mind at 
all. The existence of the outside world is felt as imme- 
diately in sensation as redness is when it sees red, or 
roundness when it sees a circle. When I have a sensation 
which is not merely a so-called internal sensation, I am 
immediately conscious of being in communication with 
something not myself. I require no proof or inference 
that the object is outside me—is not me. It is 
consciousness, therefore, which affirms it, and affirms it 
universally. Proof—meaning inferential proof—we have 
none except a circular argument ; we cannot get beyond 
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the statement that we feel it, and this was virtually what 
Dr. Johnson did when he kicked the stool, and asked if 
that was not matter. This is the only available answer, 
but then it is the best of all answers. It is an argument 
of one link only. We cannot appeal to anything more 
forcible than consciousness. Mr. Mill said :— 

Whatever is known to us by consciousness is known beyond the possibility 
of question ; what one sees or feels, whether bodily or mentally, one cannot 
but be sure that one sees or feels. No science is required for the purpose of 
establishing such truths; no rules of art can render our knowledge of them 
more certain than it is in itself. There is no logic for this portion of our 
knowledge. 

We have reached this point then, that the belief in an 
outside world is a direct act of consciousness, and, as 
such, incapable of further proof, except one which involves 
a circular argument. This is the basis of the conviction 
of the crowd, which may be tested as a matter of fact at 
any moment. It is not the position of metaphysicians ; 
metaphysicians have never been content to accept the 
statements of consciousness as the ultimate factors of 
knowledge, but have always been endeavouring to get 
behind the north wind, and to answer the question how 
it is, and why it is; and most strange is it to find 
Mr. Lewes—whose famous Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy is devoted to showing the futility of metaphysics and 
ontology—actually accepting on this question a mere meta- 
physical conclusion. He says that “the analysis of Berkeley 
is unimpeachable, unless we deny that consciousness is 
immediately affected by sensations, and assert that it is 
immediately affected by external objects ; but no metaphy- 
sician ever took up this position, for it would lead him to 
maintain that consciousness zs nothing but these very 
sensations which are produced in the organism by the 
action of external influences; and this would be getting rid 
of the substratum mind in order to rescue the substratum 
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matter.” It is very indifferent to us to know what meta- 
physicians would conclude from such a postulate. We, 
who adopt on this question the philosophic creed of the 
vulgar rabble, would never make such an inconsequent 
inference as Mr. Lewes would have us make. When we 
say that we are conscious of the outside world, we do not 
mean that the outside world and consciousness are reduced 
to convertible terms: that thought and the object of 
thought, absolutely connote the same thing. We say, 
and mean, that by means of thought, subject and object 
are directly united. How they are so united is another 
question, which we, possibly, have no means of solving, any 
more than the eye can tell us how it sees, or the touch how 
it feels, or consciousness how it is conscious. That word, 
How, is no stumbling-block to us at all. It may trouble 
the metaphysicians, but we are content to accept conscious- 
ness as it is, and to affirm the very position which Lewes 
maintains no metaphysician ever took up, namely, that 
our consciousness zs directly and immediately affected by 
external objects. This is the very sheet-anchor of our 
creed. We are now in a position to see what the Idealist 
is bound to do if he wishes to upset the established view of 
mankind in a legitimate way. He must either show that 
in this matter consciousness is duping us, or else that in 
believing we feel the existence of something outside us 
“we fancy we see or feel what we really infer,” and 
that our conclusion is one of those truths referred to by 
Mr. Mill, which is the result of such very rapid inference 
that it seems as if apprehended intuitively. 

Are we being duped by consciousness? There can be 
no doubt that consciousness does sometimes dupe us. We 
do sometimes mistake a painted surface for a solid. The 
sun does seem to move athwart the sky. We have in some 
intense dreams and fevers, pictures of the imagination which 
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seem actual realities in which the outside world has a part. 
We sometimes in memory find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to separate what we have imagined from what we have 
really experienced. All this is most true. Yet if we are, 
in consequence of this, to conclude that consciousness is 
always duping us, and not that it may dupe us sometimes, 
then all knowledge is impossible, and we are at once landed 
in absolute scepticism and doubt. We have, in fact, dis- 
covered the simplest and most easy method of dissolving 
certitude and opinion. But this form of scepticism based 
on the one inference, that because the mind is mistaken 
sometimes it is therefore always mistaken, has not many 


adherents. 


“ Absolute scepticism,” said Mill, “if there be 


such a thing, may be dismissed from discussion as raising 
an irrelevant issue, for, in denying all knowledge, it denies 
none.” Nay, we may go further and raise with Mill a curious 
dilemma for those who would maintain sucha position. If 
we are to rigidly accept Sir William Hamilton’s application 
of the dictum, “/alsus in uno falsus in omnibus,’ we must 
assuredly accept this curious paradox, that since conscious- 
ness is fallible sometimes, why not in its very confession of 
fallibility. This assuredly cuts away the roots of scepticism, 
as well as of every other scheme of Philosophy, for if all 
the dicta of consciousness be uncertain, so must Philosophy 
of any school, sceptical or dogmatic, and cutting away the 
feet of all, it really affects none. 

It is a proof of the harmlessness of this kind of 
scepticism that although its elements are the common 
property of everybody, ingenuous or not, the little in- 
ference by which it may be reached from them is never 
made, That we are constantly liable to err is a household 
phrase, and yet homely philosophy and opinion remain 
convinced that in the main, consciousness is not misleading 
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us. We only admit, in admitting its occasional falli- 
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bility, that it may sometimes err, and undoubtedly it may 
be misleading us in the case of an outside world. How is 
this to be shown? What are the means by which we sift 
our knowledge? How do we test the dicta of conscious- 
ness? What is the criterion we have with which to 
discriminate its statements? We must remember that 
we have no other appeal than to itself. If consciousness 
had only one voice and one means of speaking, we could 
clearly not verify any of its statements. We should have 
but one witness and be bound to accept its testimony; 
nor in fact should we in that case ever know that the 
witness was fallible ; but consciousness does not always 
speak with the same voice, and it has several modes of 
addressing us. It speaks to us by five senses, each inde- 
pendent of the other, and by memory. We can put the 
evidence of one of these against the other or others, and 
our judgment decides which has the balance of authority. 
So long as consciousness tells us the same story through 
every channel and by every one of its means of speaking, 
so long do we have the most perfect evidence for a fact. 
Directly the testimony of one sense is at issue with the 
rest, or with memory, our judgment leans upon what is 
most weighty, and when the means of testing our indi- 
vidual opinion is exhausted we can turn to that of other 
men, and thus balance the relative weight and importance 
of our witnesses. This being our only court of appeal, our 
only criterion of truth, what do we find when we bring it 
face to face with the momentous question whether con- 
sciousness is duping us in affirming the existence of an 
outside world? Surely it has but one answer, viz., that 
our judgment has never been in suspense at all about the 
matter. We try the experiment daily in a thousand 
instances, with a uniform result. So uniform that the 
crowd laughs and jeers at anyone calling in question the 
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fact. Nor is the evidence of any occult character; it is 
the current experience of men and women of all ages and 
conditions, upon which it needs no training to decide, for, 
as we have said, it is consciousness that speaks directly 
and not by any long involved process of reasoning. 

To appeal to dreams or phrenzy, or the occasional 
aberration of some sense, is to appeal to those small 
exceptions which mar the universal character of nearly all 
our experience, but which do not affect our judgment. It 
is the wide rule, supported by the thousand and one 
experiments, which in this matter dictates our conclusion, 
and not the exceptional case ; and it speaks with a clear 
unquestionable voice that we are being duped in dreams 
and phrenzy, but not in the sober everyday expe- 
rience of our lives. This is assuredly a most reliable 
conclusion. If we had an absolute criterion of truth, we 
should not be troubled by any discussions on this or other 
matters, and men would not be disputing about the first 
elements of philosophy; but we have none. Our only 
arbiter is the very one we have here summoned, and its 
verdict is always a jury’s verdict, upon the balance of 
evidence, and not the absolute decision of an infallible 
judge. This being our only arbiter, the crowd may be com- 
placent when the court decides, as it does here, that the 
immeasurable weight of evidence and authority is all on 
its side, and that there is no ground worthy of consideration 
for postulating that we are here the dupes of consciousness. 

There remains the other alternative that we are mistaking 
a very rapid inference for a dictum of consciousness. Here 
we have even a greater confidence in our position. An 
inference must be an inference from something. From 
what is it possible for the human mind to infer the feeling 
of outness, individuality, or separateness? If, when we 
analyze knowledge, and reduce it to its ultimate elements, 
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we find that there are sensations, and that every sensation 
has as a factor in it the consciousness of something outside 
us being in communication with us, how can we possibly 
infer this factor from anything? All the data from which 
we can make inferences contain this very element. How 
can we infer from them that it is foreign and imported 
without being guilty of a petitio principit? If we could 
obtain some sensations as data with which to work, in 
which the factor we wish to expel from sensation was 
absent, then we might legitimately make some inference as 
to this factor not having been an original one ; but when we 
find it present in every sensation, how are we to make such 
an inference legitimately? Are we not inevitably driven to 
accept Mr. Herbert Spencer’s conclusion, that idealism 
cannot state its case without assuming realism by the way? 
“Erase from its argument,” he says, “all terms implying 
the objective reality of things, and its argument falls to the 
ground.” We have thus tried to test the position main- 
tained by the crowd on this question on a priori grounds, 
and have shown what the stronghold is, and what is its 
strength, which Berkeley, and those who think with Berke- 
ley, have to assail. Let us now turn to the famous treatise 
on the Principles of Human Knowledge, in which he has 
elaborated his theory. To be quite fair, we must state his 
position in his own words. He begins the treatise already 
quoted with these words :— 


It is evident to any one who takes a survey of the objects of human know- 
ledge that they are either ideas actually imprinted on the senses, or else such 
as are perceived by attending to the passions and operations of the mind ; or 
lastly, ideas formed by help of memory and imagination, either compounding, 
dividing, or barely representing those originally perceived in the aforesaid 
ways.—(Of. cit., par. 1.) 

Again :— 


Light and colours, heat and cold, extension and figure—in a word the 
things we see and feel—what are they but so many sensations, notions, ideas, 
or impressions on the sense ?—(/d., par. 5.) 
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Again :— 
But it is evident from what we have already shown that extension, figure, 
motion, are only ideas existing in the mind.—(Zd., par. 9.) 


Again :— 
As for our Senses, by them we have the knowledge only of our sensations, 


ideas, or those things that are immediately perceived by sense, call them what 
you will.—(Par. 18.) 


Again, in par. 3, he says :-— 


As to what is said of the absolute existence of unthinking things, without 
any relation to their being perceived, that is to me physically unintelligible. 
Their esse is Zercipi, nor is it possible that they should have any existence out 
of the minds or thinking things which perceive them. 


Again, in par. 6 :— 

Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind, that a man need 
only open his eyes to see them. Such I take this important one to be, that 
all the choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in a word all those bodies 


which compass the mighty frame of the world, would have not any subsistence 
without a mind ; that their being is to be perceived or known. 


Again he says :— 


Sensations do not inform us that things exist without the mind, or 
unperceived, like to those that are perceived, therefore, if we have any know- 
ledge at all of external things, it must be by Reason inferring their existence 
from what is immediately perceived by sense. But what reason can induce us 
to believe the existence of bodies without the mind, from what we perceive, 
since the very patrons of matter themselves do not pretend there is any neces- 
sary connexion betwixt them and our ideas.—(/@., par. 18.) 


Again :— 
The ideas of sense are allowed to have more reality in them, that is, to be 
more strong, orderly, and coherent, than the creatures of the mind. 


yet still they are ideas, and certainly no idea, whether faint or strong, can 
exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving it.—(/¢., par 33.) 

Again :— 

We deny they (ideas) can subsist without the minds which perceive them, 
or that they are resemblances of any archetypes existing without the mind, since 


the very being of a sensation or idea consists in being perceived, and an idea 
can be like nothing but an idea.—(/d., par. 90.) 


Again, speaking of the opinion prevailing among men, 
that houses, mountains, rivers, and, in a word, all sensible 
objects have an existence natural or real, distinct from their 
being perceived by the understanding, he goes on to say:— 
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What are the fore-mentioned objects but the things we perceive by sense ? 
And what do we perceive besides our own ideas and sensations? And is it not 
plainly repugnant that any one of these, or any combination of them, should 
exist unperceived ?—(Par. 4.) 

Again, of the use of the word “ idea,” as contrasted with 
the word “ thing,” he says :-— 

If it be demanded why I make use of the word idea, and do not rather, in 
compliance with custom, call them ¢hizgs, I answer, I do it for two reasons ; 
first, because the term ¢hing, in contradistinction to idea, is generally supposed 
to denote somewhat existing without the mind. . . . Since, therefore, the 
objects of sense exist only in the mind, and are withal thoughts, and inactive, 
I chose to mark them by the word zdea, which implies these properties. — 
(Zd., par. 39.) 


Whence he draws the inference :— 


I do not see how the testimony of sense can be alleged as proof for the 
existence of anything which is of perceived by sense.—(Jd., 40.) 


Again, in another passage he says :— 


To be satisfied of the truth of this, there is nothing else requisite but a 
bare observation of our ideas. For, since they, and every part of them, exist 
only in the mind, it follows that there is nothing in them but what is 
perceived. —(/d., par. 25.) 


Lastly :— 


The ideas imprinted on the senses by the author of nature are called real 
things, and those excited in the imagination being less regular, vivid, and 
constant, are more properly termed ideas or images of things which they copy 
and represent. But then our sensations, be they never so vivid and distinct, 
are nevertheless ideas ; that is, they exist in the mind, or are perceived by it, as 
truly as the ideas of its own framing. 

Here it will be seen Berkeley virtually adopts the 
psychological analysis of Locke, and restricts the original 
data of knowledge to sensations. So far we do not feel 
disposed to quarrel with his analysis. The crowd are quite 
willing to believe that their knowledge can be dissected and 
analyzed until we reach its simplest and earliest elements, 
and that these resolve themselves into sensations. The 
difficulty begins when we ask the question what we are 
conscious of in a sensation. 
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The catena of passages we have quoted leaves no ground 
for mistake as to what Berkeley means—namely, that a 
sensation is a mere subjective feeling, a mere affection of 
ourselves, in which the outer world has no part whatever. 
In his opening sentence, the general postulate of all his 
argument, we find him limiting our knowledge to ideas 
actually imprinted on the senses, that is, (as we have just 
seen from his definition,) mere subjective feelings; ideas 
perceived by attending to the passions and operations of 
the mind, also mere subjective feelings ; and lastly, ideas 
formed by help of memory and imagination, again mere 
subjective feelings. That is, he begins by limiting the 
elements of our knowledge to mere subjective feeling, 
excluding from it all acquaintance with an outside world. 
This is the general postulate and axiom, without which 
he cannot move, but this is the conclusion also of his 
argument. The non-existence of the outside world is what 
he has to prove. 

Is this argument or reasoning, or is it a most transparent 
petitio principit? If you deny in your premise that there 
is anything in an idea, save an affection of one’s-self, 
and at the same time affirm that all knowledge is 
based on ideas, it does not need a book, or even a page, 
to show that there is no ground in consciousness for 
believing that there is an outside world. To take for 
granted as a premise what it is your duty to prove as the 
conclusion, is assuredly sophistry and not reasoning. The 
syllogisms may all be perfect in form, but they merely 
lead you round to the very spot from which you started. 
The crowd says that in sensation the mind is conscious of 
being in actual communication or contact in some way or 
other with the outside world. That the existence of some- 
thing outside it with which it is having intercourse, is an 
an actual factor of sensation. This is the universal affirma- 
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tion of consciousness, which has to be met, and it is certainly 
extraordinary to meet it by taking for granted, without any 
argument or proof at all, and in the most unconcerned way 
that in sensation the mind is conscious of its own opera- 
tions only. On the issue of fact, Berkeley cannot appeal 
from consciousness, for it is everywhere against him. If he 
is to contravene its evidence, he must not take for granted 
as proved what it denies. 

In regard to such assumption I cannot do better than 
quote an admirable sentence of Mr. Herbert Spencer. He 
says— 


An assumption may be legitimate if the reasoning based on it, by bringing 
out a result congruous with known truths, prove the assumption true; but 
what if the reasoning prove the assumption false, while the very terms of the 
reasoning presuppose its truth? We do, indeed, in mathematics assume a 
certain number to be the answer to a given question, which, by ending in an 
absurdity, disproves the assumption. In such acase, however, the successive 
steps do not become possible only by the truth of the number assumed, for 
they may as well be gone through with any other number. But if the 
argument ended by proving there was no such thing as number, it would do 
what Berkeley’s argument does, it would base upon a thing’s existence the 
proof of its non-existence. 

Such an attack is literally as futile in reference to the 
position of the mass of mankind as striking the air. It 
has ever seemed to me to be so since I began to think 
much about these matters, and it is gratifying to find 
that, in addition to Mr. Spencer, the great German critic, 
Ueberweg, came virtually to the same conclusion ; “he 
charges Berkeley with begging the whole question, because 
he sets out by calling sensible objects sensations or ideas, 
thus implying, in the very constitution of their name, that 
they have only a subjective reality” —(Selections from 

Berkeley, by Fraser, 36, note 1). Mr. Fraser adds, apolo- 
getically, that “ Berkeley at setting out need not be supposed 
to mean more than that all we are percipient of must, at 


all events, be perceived, and must therefore be so far ideal, 
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leaving it still open to inquire whether what is perceived in 
sense is more than an idea. He starts, in short, with an hypo- 
thesis, which he proceeds to test” —(zd@.). This is exactly what 
he does not proceed to do. Nowhere that I can find in his 
writings does he profess to meet the objection that the fact 
of an outside world is immediately given in consciousness. 
Nowhere does he treat his position that ideas are mere 
affections of self, and nothing more, as an hypothesis that 
has not been verified and that needs verification, before the 
subsequent argument can be made to stand ; but he treats 
it from end to end of his work as a datum or axiom beyond 
dispute, and without it, his subsequent reasoning cannot be 
carried on. It is the underlying postulate which Berkeley 
takes for granted, that we require the verification of, since 
it is at issue with the convictions of mankind. Here, then, 
we have a complete exposure of his method. He claims 
to show that the world has been wrong and mistaken in 
its belief in an outside world, and he begins his proof by 
postulating the non-existence of the outside world as proved. 
After this easy deduction, which might have been made in 
one proposition, denying as a matter of fact the dictum of 
consciousness or its universal acceptance, it is assuredly 
easy to build up a plausible structure enough and one 
most fascinating to the unwary. As in many other argu- 
ments, it is most true here, that it is “/e premier pas qui 
cotte.” 

If we grant this first step, we may readily grant that colour, 
figure, motion, etc., being only ideas—ze., only affections 
of ourselves, mere modes of thought—cannot exist in an 
unperceiving, z.e., an unthinking, thing ; “hence, that there 
can be no unthinking substance or substratum of those 
ideas” —(id., par. 7). That as ideas only exist in the mind, 
(z.., again, are mere modes of thought,) therefore copies or 
resemblances of them cannot exist in an unthinking sub- 
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stance ; for an idea can be only like an idea; or, as Berke- 
ley might have said, thought cannot be like that which is 
the antithesis of thought. We might stop here; for, until we 
have settled this fundamental point—a point in which a 
simple matter of fact alone is at issue—we cannot move an 
inch. But let us advance a little further. Suppose we 
were to grant that Berkeley’s position is really much better 
than his logic, and that he and his disciples would not 
dream of disputing the fact of the universal belief in 
matter, but that they profess to show its inadequacy 
and conclusiveness. As we have seen, they may do 
this in two ways, either by declaring consciousness to 
be directly duping us in the matter, or else by urging 
that what we mistake for a dictum of consciousness is 
really a rapid inference. The former position we have seen 
the difficulty of maintaining, and Berkeley was too shrewd 
to rest his case upon it. He merely recalls, in one para- 
graph, that as we are sometimes mistaken in converting 
dreams into realities, so it zs possible that we may be 
so constantly. We grant this unreservedly. We have no 
hesitation in admitting that anything is possible. We 
cannot measure the universe with our faculties, or grasp the 
possibilities it contains. The crowd re-echoes at once the 
aphorism of the poet, that “there are more things in 
heaven and earth than our philosophy has dreamed 
of.” But when we grant the possibility of the sun 
going round the earth, notwithstanding Copernicus ; 
the possibility that the moon may be only the size of a 
football, as it looks to the eye ; and that giants and pigmies, 
such as we have realized in our dreams, may exist: these 
possibilities do not enter into our range of opinions at all. 
They are put aside as so remote, as so entirely at issue with 
the evidence, that they may be treated as impossibilities ; 
and, on the same ground, we reject the abnormal dicta of 
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consciousness on the question of an outside world. We feel 
that we cannot, without committing mental suicide, treat 
phantasms, dreams, and delusions as equally realities with 
the objects of sense. We marshal the evidence, and our 
judgment has no difficulty in deciding the matter. If we 
turn to the other alternative, namely, the proof that this 
notion is one imported into sensation, and was not origi- 
nally there—is, in fact, an inference of a very rapid kind— 
we shall fail to find in Berkeley any attempt to show this. 
Mill, a very distinguished follower of Berkeley, attempted 
it; and the experiment is a very curious and instructive 
one. This attempt is contained in a famous chapter in his 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, entitled, 
“The Psychological Theory of Matter.” In this, Mill says:— 

What do we mean when we say that the object we perceive is external 
to us and not a part of our own thoughts? We mean that there is 
in our perceptions something which exists when we are not thinking of 
it, which existed before we had ever thought of it, and could exist 
if we were annihilated ; and further, that there exist things which we 
never saw touched or otherwise perceived, and things which have never 
been perceived by man. This idea of something which is distinguished from 
our fleeting impressions by what in Kantian language is called perdurability— 
something which is fixed and the same while our impressions vary, something 
which exists whether we are aware of it or not, and which is always square 
(or of some other given figure) whether it appears to us square or round, 


constitutes altogether our idea of external substance. Whoever can assign an 
origin to this complex conception has accounted for what we mean by the 


belief in matter.—(Of. cit., 192.) 

What a curious sentence. Surely this is entirely mis- 
taking the belief in the existence of an outside world 
with a belief in its permanence, quite a different thing, 
and a chapter devoted to this end is literally irrelevant 
altogether to the issue raised by those who believe in an 
external world. Mr. Mill saw this himself when he got to 
the end of the chapter, for in its penultimate paragraph he 
says, “It may perhaps be said” (we should think so) “that 
the preceding theory gives indeed some account of the idea 
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of permanent existence which forms part of our conception 
of matter, but gives no explanation of our believing these 
permanent objects to be external or out of ourselves”— 
(0p. cit., 202). Of course this will be said, for this is the 
kernel of the whole matter. Mr. Mill thereupon devotes 
one very short and very involved paragraph to this ques- 
tion, which is ¢4e question. He says:— 

I apprehend that the very idea of anything out of ourselves is derived 
solely from the knowledge experience gives us of the permanent possibilities. 
Our sensations we carry with us wherever we go, and they never exist where 
we are not; but when we change our place we do not carry away with us the 
permanent possibilities of sensation: they remain until we return, or arise and 
cease under conditions with which our presence has in general nothing to do. 
And more than all, they are, and will be after we have ceased to feel, per- 
manent possibilities of sensation to other beings than ourselves. Thus our 
actua! sensations and the permanent possibilities of sensation stand out in obtru- 
sive contrast to one another, and when the idea of cause has been acquired and 
extended by generalization from the parts of our experience to its aggregate 
whole, nothing can be more natural than that the permanent possibilities should 
be classed by us as existences generically distinct from our sensations, but of 
which our sensations are the effect.—(O/. cit., 203.) 

Can anything be more at issue with the analysis of the 
world’s belief in an external world than this? The world 
does not hold that sensations are mere subjective affections 
which are caused by something outside us. In the sensation 
itself we are in actual contact and communication with the 
outside world. The crowd do not say, “I have something 
in my eye which is caused by something outside me;” but “I 
see something outside me.” It does not say, “I feel an 
affection of myself caused by this table ;” but, “I feel this 
table.” There is no obtrusive contrast, (so far as we can 
analyze thought,) present at any moment between sensation 
and the outside world, but subject and object are contrasted 
in the sensation itself. 

Again, what does the entire argument amount to, save 
that the crowd of men now living, and who have lived in 
the past, have all been duped in making one of the simplest 
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of inductions ; have been duped to the extent, to use Mill’s 
own words, of “ believing in an existence transcending all 
possibilities of sensation,” by giving the possibilities the 
character of actuality? How has this extraordinary synthesis 
of the notion of matter been made by every person who 
has ever lived? and how has the fallacious character of it 
escaped discovery? If men can be universally duped in 
such a conclusion, what conclusion is feasible at all ? 
Again: How can things which are absolutely incom- 
mensurable, such as outness and permanence, be inferred 
from one another? If outness or separateness is not given 
in sensation originally, whence and from what source can 
it be inferred? We cannot infer smell from redness or 
blue from squareness. These things are incommensurable. 
How can what is present in every sensation be an inference 
from permanent possibilities of sensation as imagined by 
the mind after a vast experience of sensations? Assuredly 
we have landed ourselves in a Sorbonian bog in quitting 
the realm of legitimate induction and wandering away into 
a priort methods and arguments that are worthy of the 
schoolmen. Where can we in analyzing the thought of 
children or of ourselves find any warrant for such con- 
clusions? Mill’s position is in fact honeycombed through 
and through with inconsistency; but it is worse—it is 
based on a fetitio principit. If all our knowledge ulti- 
mately depends on sensation, and if every sensation which 
we can analyze and examine implies as one of its factors 
a consciousness of the outside world, how can we by a 
jugglery of words reach the conclusion that this factor 
was originally foreign and imported? Mill begins by 
postulating the law of the association of ideas ; but what 
are ideas but the copies of sensations, and sensations as 
we know them imply an outside world which is therefore 
implied in ideas; in the association of ideas; in the very 
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first premise, therefore, of the argument, which is to show 
that such outness is inferred. We do not infer what we 
actually find in the data of our argument This seems 
to be the inevitable circular journey of all such arguments, 
and makes them invalid; and even if they were valid, they 
would amount only to this—that it is possible to conceive 
how the idea of outness could be synthetically produced; 
and how would this possibility of conception weigh with 
anyone except a determined metaphysician against the 
concurrent experience of men in all time, which has never 
postulated such a conclusion as even plausible ? 

We must now turn to a feature of Berkeley’s argument 
which has not been sufficiently referred to. This is the 
extraordinary inconsistency into which he was driven by 
his efforts to reconcile his arguments with his faith; and 
which makes it necessary to consider him as, in fact, a 
champion of religion rather than of philosophic truth. His 
shafts were meant to be aimed in reality at the existence 
of an outside world of a particular kind. It was against 
substance of a particular kind that he meant to do battle— 
namely, unconscious substance ; inert, senseless matter, as 
he calls it; and we therefore find him habitually admitting 
the existence of other sentient beings beside himself and 
independent of himself, and arguing that a thing may con- 
tinue to exist when we cease to think of it, since it may 
continue to be thought of and be perceived by other minds, 
Here assuredly, on his own premises, is a double difficulty, 
which is insoluble. 

If our only witnesses are our senses, we can only know 
other beings and their existence through our senses ; we 
hear their voices, feel their bodies, see their faces. We have 
no transcendental mode of communicating with them ; but, 
as Berkeley argues over and over again, sensations are mere 
affections of ourselves, are merely subjective existences ; 
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and if they be so, how can they testify to what is no 
part of ourselves at all? If we have a consciousness 
of the existence of other beings in sensation, it must 
be on the same grounds precisely that we have a con- 
sciousness of the objective reality of matter. The same 
evidence exists in both cases, and is, in fact, the only 
evidence. If we deny its existence or validity in the one 
case, we cannot accept it in the other. Berkeley’s logical 
conclusion ought assuredly to be, that nothing exists save 
ourselves and our thought. He nowhere meets this diffi- 
culty with even a semblance of answer. His only professed 
reply is that he cannot conceive how thought and conscious- 
ness can be linked with that which is unconscious, while 
he professes to be able to understand how one spirit may 
be conscious of another. 

How thought and matter can be linked is, probably, an 
insoluble question, as are a hundred others: how thought 
exists ; how memory exists, how it works, where it keeps 
its records; all these, and many others, are profound 
difficulties. So, in fact, is the very one which Berkeley 
postulates as possible of conception, namely, the intercourse 
of two conscious beings, not directly, by the action of 
thought on thought, but by means of the senses. We 
cannot get beyond the statement of our ultimate witness in 
any case, and we have seen what it says. 

Again, suppose we grant that there are other sentient 
beings, how can their feelings and mine be integrated into 
one existence? How is an existence, which, er hyfothes?,is a 
mere subjective feeling of my own, to continue in the mind of 
another after I have ceased to feel it? What possible privity 
can there be between substantive and individual minds by 
which they can give continuity to something which exists 
only in the feeling of each. Assuredly this is most incon- 
ceivable. When we have reduced matter to feeling, it is 
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clear that if there be several minds the matter which each 
feels must be as discrete and separate and distinct as the 
minds are. They cannot all be conscious of the same 
actual feeling. Surely this destroys entirely any possibility 
of the continued existence of an idea in other minds, or in 
the Divine mind, when we have ceased to feel it. Matter, 
to me, becomes a mere mode of my own individual thought; 
matter, to others, must be the same; and there cannot, 
therefore, be any unity, any continuity of existence, between 
such matter as testified by different minds. Every person’s 
matter, every person’s world, must be a different matter, 
a different world. To quote an apposite sentence of 
Mr. Fraser :— 


The difficulty is to understand by what sort of concurrence the private or 
personal sensations of which I am conscious, which are assumed to be power- 
less and numerically different [Different in every possible respect, surely. 
H. H. H.] from those of which any other mind is conscious, can be used as 
media for my communicating with another, or for another communicating with 
me. Is this possible consistently with a merely dependent, or, fer se, unsub- 
stantial and impotent, medium of sensible intercourse ?—(Of. cit., par. 146, 
note.) 


We have now taken a rapid survey of Bishop Berkeley’s 
Idealism, and found it utterly wanting. His argument 
resolves itself into a sophistical petitio principiz; for, having 
to prove that matter is a mere form of subjective feeling, 
he begins by postulating that we can only know subjective 
feelings. But, granting that the argument were sound, 
Berkeley’s and all forms of Idealism have to struggle with 
what seems an insuperable difficulty. The crowd believes 
in an outside world on the testimony of consciousness. 
From consciousness we have no appeal save to itself, and 
we can only rebut its testimony either by shewing that it is 
duping us in the particular instance or that we have mis- 
taken an invalid inference for a statement of consciousness. 
Until either one or other of these positions is sustained, 
the crowd is amply justified in deeming its view impreg- 
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nable. Hitherto, so far as we can find, every attempt to 
sustain them has been futile. Berkeley can hardly be said 
to even make the attempt. 

There must be some present who will be tempted to cry 
out Cuz Bono to all this. What can be the use of disinter- 
ring speculations, nearly two centuries old, and track- 
ing out the halting logic and faulty inferences that pervade 
them? A scheme of a mere dreamer of dreams, far away 
from the practical life that is of immediate interest to us 
all; a mere sail through cloudland, profitless and aimless. 
These phrases may well be passing round this room, and 
I must therefore devote the concluding paragraphs of my 
paper to its justification. 

In the first place, then, is it quite aimless and profitless 
to map out and survey the grounds upon which human 
opinion ultimately rests, and to look round the boundaries 
within which the human mind can work? Is it not the 
duty of us all, either directly or vicariously, to spend a 
portion of our time in considering those profound problems 
that have exercised the skill and ingenuity of the greatest 
minds of all time? Can we be said to have opinions at all 
until we have analyzed and sifted the grounds and bases of 
those opinions—bases underlying not one branch of human 
thought only, but every branch? Profoundly important to 
the moralist and the theologian, no less than to the scientific 
explorer and the student of literature. Is it not eloquent 
of the necessity of these speculations, that the greatest 
thinkers of all ages have made them the supreme goal of 
their efforts? What names are more weighty in our own 
day, as original and fertile explorers, than Spencer and 
Huxley and Darwin, Clifford, Mill, and Grote, to limit 
ourselves to a very few among our own people? Can it be 
an altogether futile quest that has caused all these, and 
many more like them, to converge their most subtle analysis 
G 
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upon these fundamental problems? Nay, more; cannot we 
with the greatest confidence affirm that it is upon the views 
taken of these very problems that the whole scheme of 
each of these thinkers is based? That contending factions 
and schools in politics, morals, religion, and even physics, 
are divided not so much in regard to their modes of inquiry 
as in regard to the fundamental data of their various 
schemes ; the fundamental data, which form the special pro- 
vince of philosophical investigation. If this be so, I am sure 
I need hardly justify the general position that, however diffi- 
cult and abstruse and complicated the task, it is well within 
the province of a society of professed students of literature 
to brace our mental fibres in establishing the foundations of 
our every-day creed more firmly, by taking some draughts 
from these scarce fathomable waters. Leaving the general 
question, and limiting ourselves still more: Is it true or 
not, that the theories of Berkeley and Hume form two of 
the greatest, if not the very greatest, turning points in 
philosophical inquiry? That none who have written on 
these subjects have used more trenchant, uncompromising 
pens, nor indulged in a more pellucid style, will be readily 
admitted ; but beyond this we have the fact that their blows 
shivered to atoms great structures which generations of men 
had built up. They took up the deepest and most difficult 
factors in philosophy, and sifted them with extraordinary 
skill and ingenuity. If their answers are incomplete and 
sophistical, it may be accepted with some confidence 
that no other answers will be better, based on the same 
method of inquiry. They exhausted one vein of possible con- 
clusions, and in exhausting it made any efforts in the same 
groove more or less purposeless. “As Hume left philosophy 
in England,” said a learned and ingenious philosopher only 
a short time since, “so philosophy has remained.” Mill, 
who until a short time since was almost worshipped as an 
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apostle and a prophet of a new religion, was merely a pupil 
of Berkeley and Hume. He accepted their analysis and 
endeavoured to illustrate their conclusions. Fichte, in 
Germany, held the same position. Far from being mere 
dry husks of old speculation, the theories we have 
tried to criticize are the very bone and muscle of great 
and active living schools of thought. If these schools of 
thought have skeletons thus constituted, if the basements 
of their imposing buildings are thus planted, is it not a 
vital question to dissect and analyze them, and to see how 
far they are justified? We have tried so to dissect and 
analyze some of them, and to show that they are misleading, 
and in doing so have perhaps justified this paper. 



















































IRISH SONG. 


BY ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


HT | Air: Motty Hewson. 


OLLY bawn, white as lawn, 
Sweeter than the sugar-cane, 

Drops her eyes at the boys, 

Never glancing back again. 
Some say shyness ’tis or coyness, 

And ’tis fineness more believe ; 
But at all, great and small, 

I’m just laughing in my sleeve. 


For there’s none ’neath the sun 

But myself can tell you why 
Molly seems lost in dreams, 

When the saucy lads go by. 
But that reason out of season 

*Twould be treason now to show ; 

After Lent, I’m content 
Father Tom and all should know. 
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LEICESTER’S HOSPITAL. 


DRAWING BY E. M. BANCROFT. 


(The following descriptive note is furnished by Mr. John Evans.] 


HE fine old building shown in Mr. Bancroft’s drawing 
was the home of a guild with chantry priests in 
the reign of Richard I. After some vicissitudes, the foun- 
dation was dissolved, and, in 1551, the structure was 
granted by Edward VI. to Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, 
from whom it became the property of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, who converted it into an hospital for 
twelve men, called “brethren,” preference being given to ° 
those who “have been maimed or wounded in the service 
of their country.” On admission the brethren are invested 
with “a blue cloth gown, with hanging sleeves, on the left 
of which is fastened an earl’s coronet surmounting the 
founder’s crest, the bear and ragged staff, on a wreath of 
embossed silver.” The residential part of the building 
forms a quadrangle. One side is occupied by the master’s 
house, and another by the guildhall, where James I. held 
his revelries in 1617. Immediately behind the master’s 
house is an excellent garden, which is divided into allot- 
ments. Over the master’s door is the inscription, “He that 
ruleth over men should be just;” whilst over the brethren’s 
door are the words, “ Let brotherly love continue.” 
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LAUNCE AND HIS DOG, “CRAB.” 
BY J. C. LOCKHART. 


N the play of Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona, Shakspere 
introduces us to two characters, a dog anda fool. The 
man is not a fool by profession, for he is described as a 
servant in the drama, but he calls himself a fool, and ina 
case of this nature it is pretty safe to take a man’s own 
word. And there are, moreover, many profane persons 
who, having read this comedy, would take an affidavit that 
not only was he a fool, but they would use a qualifying 
adjective that we will not use. 

Thanks to Shakspere, we know the fool’s dog, “ Crab,” 
perfectly, although the dust of the bones of this dead dog 
have been fertilizing the land of this country for three 
centuries. We can gather them together, and rehabilitate 
them with the old flesh, hide, hair, and manners of the 
original. 

Crab was a dog about forty pounds weight, with a great 
deal of white about him. To the uninitiated and unpractised 
eye, these brutes have a certain attraction in puppyhood ; 
for the whites in their hides are not so distended as in 
fuller maturity. How often are the ignorant beguiled by 
appearances. “A seeming saint makes a thumping devil,” 
is an old saying that contains a deal of truth. And so 
it was the good fortune of Crab to meet a fool instead 
of a watery grave. 
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When a man’s servant (said Launce) shall play the cur with him, look 
you, it goes hard. One that I brought up of a puppy ; one that I saved from 
drowning, when three or four of his blind brothers and sisters went to it. 


And so friend Crab was saved and fed and reared, 
amusing his master by his antics, for there is always a 
compensating virtue in a cur to balance his want of beauty 
or good breeding. Either he is affectionate and sympa- 
thetic, which Crab was not, or he is funny, as Crab certainly 
was. Poets and philosophers have never yet been able to 
tell us what it is that wakes the cur puppy out of a 
sound sleep, and makes him bark at the invisible. When 
Crab was pulled under the table of the duke, and thrust 
there into the company of three or four gentlemanlike 
dogs, he misbehaved himself. “Out with the dog,” says 
one. “ What cur is that ?” says another. “Whip him out,” 
cries a third. “Hang him up,” cries the duke. His master 
knew it was Crab, and goes he to the fellow that whips 
the dogs :— 

Friend, quoth I, you mean to whip the dog ?—Ay, marry, do I, quoth 
he.—You do him the more wrong, quoth I; ’twas I did the thing you wot of. 


He makes no more ado but whips me out of the chamber. How many masters 
would do this for his servant ? 


This question, put by Launce, is a very pertinent one ; 
here was a poor but cleanly fool, lying, so as to take upon 
himself the punishment that most fitly belonged to his dirty 
dog. We have heard in these later times of sufferings 
endured for the sake of a dog’s training, but the owner 
hath suffered them by deputy. We allude to the collier at 
Wigan, who, getting his aged father to go down on his 
knees and bark like a dog, brought his bull pup to tackle 
his parent’s nose, whilst the proprietor of the animal cheered 
the suffering humanity with the following :—‘“ Bear it, 
fayther, it'll be the makin’ o’ the pup.” Ay, what a change, 
my masters, to this conduct from that of Launce’s. We 
could not, with any show of wisdom, commend his conduct 
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as an example to be followed, but we think between the 
two lines there must be a mean, which we must leave you 
to find out. 

There is just one other point in this story to which we 
should like to draw your attention, and that is the way in 
which this poor fool of a Launce parted with his treasure. 
Naturally you would think the man who had been whipped 
for his dog’s misbehaviour, who had sat in the stocks for 
puddings he had stolen, and pilloried for geese he had 
killed, would not transfer such a gem without some 
pangs of remorse. Yet none are recorded, for here is the 
record :— 


Proteus, Where have you been these two days loitering ? 

Launce. Marry, Sir, I carried mistress Silvia the dog you bade me. 

Proteus, And what says she to my little jewel ? 

Launce. Marry, she says, your dog was a cur ; and tells you, currish thanks 
is good enough for such a present. 

Proteus. But she received my dog ? 

Launce. No, indeed, did she not : here have I brought him back again. 

Proteus. What, did’st thou offer her this from me? 

Launce. Ay, Sir; the other squirrel was stolen from me by the hang- 
man’s boys in the market place : and then I offered her mine own; who is a 
dog as big as ten of yours, and therefore the gift the greater. 

Proteus. Go, get thee hence, &c., &c. 


We are not quite sure whether it is worth while to 
trouble ourselves to find some subtle reason why this poor 
fool was anxious to bestow this dog. Perhaps he had a 
keen sense of right, and having been robbed by the wicked 
boys, made the greatest reparation he could in the same 
line; or perhaps he was sick and tired of the beast, for in 
these later days we have seen considerable solicitude to 
find a good kind home in some Christian family by many 
of our acquaintances for a big dog they desire to give 
away. 
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THE HAND OF FATE. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


[Versified from Ouseley’s Biographical Notices of Persian Poets. London, 1846, p. 204. 
The original was written by Kasim al Anwar, who died about a.p. 1431.] 


N Fate’s hand are fingers five : 
Should it touch a man alive, 

Two it places on his ears :— 
All of music disappears. 
Two upon his eyes are found, 
Swiftly darkness hems him round : 
One his lips then closes o’er— 
“ Be thou silent evermore.” 





























A FORGOTTEN LAUREATE. 
(WILLIAM WHITEHEAD.) 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


BOUT the books that lie upon our shelves there cluster 
associations of very varied kinds. Some of these 
books and authors are objects of affection, some are regarded 
as merely literary curiosities, while others have no more claim 
upon our esteem than is warranted by their usefulness. 
Each book has its setting of scene and circumstance more 
or less attractive, in which the author stands out as a central 
figure. We take down a book of a bygone century, and 
as we read it we are picturing the society in which the 
writer lived—the men among whom he moved—the pano- 
rama of life in which he and his thoughts found a place. 

In looking upon an original copy of an old book, 
there is room for the play of the imagination. In its 
contemplation we have a double pleasure, for the book has 
an interest in itself, apart from its contents. On the other 
hand, it is not easy to get up any excitement about a 
bran new edition of an old author. A time-worn volume, 
a “ragged veteran” of a poet in his birthday dress, shabby 
though it may be, has a charm of its own; but who 
can affect to be moved in the same way by a bard who 
appears before us arrayed in the modern Aldine green and 
gold? If, however, we would be guided in our tastes by 
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Charles Lamb, we must exercise a nice discrimination in 
our choice of authors whose books it is desirable to have in 
their original forms. Lamb, with all his love of old books, 
had peculiar views regarding the value of first editions. 
He says :— 

I do not care for a first folio of Shakespeare (you cannot make a fet book 
of an author whom everybody reads). I rather prefer the common editions of 
Rowe and Tonson, without notes and with plates, which, being so execrably 
bad, serve as maps or modest remembrancers to the text, and, without pre- 
tending to any supposable emulation with it, are so much better than the 
Shakesperean gallery engravings, which did. I have a community of feeling 
with my countrymen about his plays, and I like those editions of him best which 


have been oftenest tumbled about and handled. On the contrary, I cannot 
read Beaumont and Fletcher but in folio. 


Lamb, too, thought that there were some authors who 
should not appear in any but their ancient garb. He 
resents the raw reprints of some of his pets, and we are 
afraid it would have aroused his ire to have looked upon 
such modern reproductions as we are content to find room 
for on our shelves. For instance, what would he have said 
to a pocket edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, 
in limp covers, gilt-edged, and with a bit of silk ribbon for 
a book-mark, or toa very modern copy of Quarles’ Emdlems, 

gthat quaint book which he told Southey, with delight, he 
had picked up on a bookstall for ninepence? Most of all 
would he have despised that painfully new-looking copy 
of Burton’s Anzatomy of Melancholy, for has he not said :— 


I do not know a more heartless sight than the reprint of Zhe Anatomy of 
Melancholy. What need was there of unearthing the bones of that fantastic 
old great man, to expose them in a winding-sheet of the newest fashion to 


modern censure? What hapless stationer could ever dream of Burton ever 
becoming popular ? 


Whilst thus musing, our eye lighted upon a dingy volume 
bound in vellum, with the date and title almost lost to 
view, which we recognized as a waif and stray of literature 
picked up at some stall in the bygone years, and since left 
to lie on the shelf almost unheeded. Here at least was an 
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original edition of a poet, but it was more as a curiosity 
than a literary treasure that we regarded it, as we took it 
down and looked into its pages: Poems on Several Occasions 
with the Roman Father: A Tragedy. By Mr. William 
Whitehead. London. Printed for R. and J. Dodsley, in 
Pall Mall, 1754. So runs the yellowish tinted title-page, 
with its red and black type. Some bookseller has marked 
the book, “scarce,” and informed us that the portrait of the 
author has been inserted. Anyhow it is a volume which 
appears to have had a chequered career, and to have been 
tossed about from library to bookstall. Once at least it 
has been in notable society, for we find that it has had a 
place on the shelves of a British consul at Venice, inasmuch 
as it contains a book-plate, bearing the arms and name of 
Joseph Smith, who at one time filled the said office of 
consul. Not a very valuable relic is this vellum-clad 
volume of verse, from his famous collection, but still not 
altogether uninteresting. Our interest in it begins with 
the book-plate. This same Consul Smith, who once owned 
it, is said to have committed an extraordinary literary 
forgery. We are told that he issued in 1729, at Venice, 
under the care of Stefano Orlandino and Salvatore Ferrari, 
a counterfeit of the excessively rare and valuable edition 
of the Decameron of Boccaccio, printed by the Giunti, at 
Florence, in 1527. This edition was greatly valued and 
much sought after on account of the correctness of the 
text, as all previous editions had been so mutilated by 
copyists as to be scarcely recognizable. Consul Smith only 
printed three hundred copies of his reproduction, with the 
date of the original book. He used the same style of type, 
paper, and binding—in fact, the similarity is so great that 
the spurious edition has deceived many experts, and has 
realized high prices, being taken for the genuine book. 
Nevertheless it may be detected by careful examination, 
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as in the original there existed a large number of typogra- 
phical errors, which were corrected in Consul Smith’s issue. 

When this book appeared it was a time of verse-writing ; 
even footmen aspired to be poets. Robert Dodsley, one of 
the publishers of the book, was a footman, who introduced 
himself to the literary world by a poem entitled 7he Muse 
in Livery—a fitting prelude to the publication of laureate 
verse. With the exception of Gray, there was no great 
poet. Swift, Pope, and Thomson had just passed away. 
Burns had seen the light five years before. In this year 
(1754) Cowper was called to the bar, and employed his 
time in chambers writing gay verses, the serious, melan- 
choly days not having yet come. Poor Goldsmith was not 
yet known to fame, but was prominent as a resplendent 
figure moving about the streets of Edinburgh, arrayed in 
silver-laced hat, sky-blue satin, Genoa velvet, and claret- 
coloured cloth, from which magnificent state he was in this 
same year constrained to fly from the northern city with 
the bailiffs at his heels, and make his adventurous way to 
Leyden. Churchill was in deacon’s orders, somewhere in 
a Somersetshire curacy, from whence he would run up to 
town, where his stalwart form might oftener be seen at 
theatres than churches. In this year Fielding died. 
Johnson was writing in the Gentleman's Magazine and 
finishing his Dzctionary, and another great prose writer, 
Sterne, was away in Yorkshire, at Sutton or Stillington, 
not known yet as parson Yorick, though he had published 
one or two sermons preached at York and elsewhere. 
It was four years after this that Z7ristram Shandy ap- 
peared. John Forster tells us, in his Lzfe of Churchill, 
that, “in the prevailing dearth of great poetry, verse-writing 
was cultivated much and much encouraged.” Again it had 
become, as Lady Mary Montagu said of it a few years 
before, “as common as taking snuff.” Others compared it 
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to an epidemical distemper—a sort of murrain. Beyond all 
doubt it was the rage. Poets increase and multiply to that 
stupendous degree you see them at every turn in embroi- 
dered coats and pink-coloured top-knots. It was the time 
of coffee houses. Of the Bedford we are told, “this coffee 
house is every night crowded with men of parts. Almost 
every man you meet is a polite scholar and a wit. Jokes 
and don mots are echoed from box to box; every branch of 
literature is critically examined, and the merit of every 
production of the press and performance of the theatres 
weighed and determined.” In this condition of society this 
volume of verse made its appearance. 

How many people of the present generation know Mr. 
Whitehead, or are familiar with his poems? Yet he was 
poet laureate in his time, though not until three years after 
this book was published, and has his place in the Lives of 
the Laureates, where you may read that though a memoir 
of him was written by his friend Mason, the world has been 
content to forget the book and its subject. He was the son 
of a baker at Cambridge, and found his way to Clare 
Hall. Afterwards, as tutor, travelling companion, and guest, 
he spent much of his life in the families of the Earls of 
Harcourt and Jersey, and died suddenly at his lodging, 
in London, on the 14th April, 1785, in the seventieth year 
of his age. We note that the portrait of him in the book 
is taken from a picture in the collection of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Harcourt, his friend and patron. 
Whitehead is said to have been an exceedingly amiable 
man, who endeared himself to noble patrons who furthered 
his fortunes and were his life-long friends. When Colley 
Cibber died, the laureateship was offered to the poet Gray as 
a sinecure, but by him respectfully declined. In a letter to 
his friend Mason he gives some of his reasons for refusing the 
honour. He says “the office itself has always humbled the 
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possessor hitherto ; if he were a poor writer, by making 
him more conspicuous, and if he were a good one, by 
setting him at war with the little fry of his own profession, 
for there are poets little enough to envy even a poet 
laureate.” Then the laurel was offered to Whitehead, who 
accepted it. Mason, who probably would have liked it 
himself, suggests to Whitehead that he should engage some 
needy poet to write the annual ode to his royal master, 
which he could get done for five or ten guineas, and reserve 
himself for great occasions. Mason wonders, too, why 
the privilege of holding the office as a sinecure, which was 
offered to Gray, was not also offered to Whitehead, as the 
King would readily have dispensed with hearing poetry, 
for which he had no taste, and music, for which he 
had no ear. That King was George the Second, 
about whom the historian says:—*“ Science, art, and 
literature were left by him to thrive as best they could. 
He was more than once heard to growl, in his German 
accent, that he saw ‘no good in bainting and boetry.’” 
About him, and his tastes and times, Thackeray has given 
us a graphic picture. The satirist tells us that the monarch 
certainly did not love the fine arts; but that he did not 
pretend to love them. In the book before us there are 
some congratulatory verses on the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, which, in tone and taste, are in marked contrast 
to the later laureate’s “ Sea king’s daughter from over the 
sea.” Such lines as Whitehead’s would hardly find favour 
now. A Princess of the Royal House, Anne of Orange, 
has sailed from these shores, and the bride Augusta comes. 
Thus, the poet sings— 

But now no more, so George and Jove command, 

For their lost Anna weeps the drooping land; 

The joys they took relenting seas restore, 


And kinder vessels hasten to the shore. 
Rapt at the thought, my glowing fancy sees 
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Young loves in myriads aid the wafting breeze ! 
She comes, she comes! ye gathering clouds survey 
That angel-form, and gaze your griefs away. 

In his choice of subjects and their treatment our bard is 
interesting. He commences with an epistle on “The Danger 
of writing verse,” in which he tells us that “his hand will 
tremble while it grasps the pen,” in fear lest he should fail 
in his flight and be “condemned to bear the wise man’s 
censure and the vain man’s sneer.” He is modest, and says— 


One fatal rock, on which good authors split, 

Is thinking all mankind must like their wit; 
And the grand business of the world stand still 
To listen to the dictates of their quill. 


His aim is virtuous, and as for the fleshly school he will 
have none of it :— 


Cursed be their verse and blasted all their bays 
Whose sensual lure th’ unconscious ear betrays. 
In view of the unnumbered ills that wait upon authors, he 
exclaims— 
Let me, O, let me, ere the tempest roar, 
Catch the first gale and make the nearest shore ; 
In sacred silence join the inglorious train, 
Where humble peace and sweet contentment reign. 


All things considered, he concludes that it would be 
better “to steal through life not useless, though unknown.” 
Of this graceful effusion, which appeared some years 
before, Pope spoke with commendation, and we are told 
it was generally admired. In Whitehead’s time poets 
were fond of associating nymphs, dryads, and other pagan 
deities, with the groves and streams of Albion, so we have 
here in blank verse “An Hymn to the Nymph of Bristol 
Spring,” commencing thus :— 

Nymph of the fount! from whose auspicious urn 

Flows Health, flows Strength, and Beauty’s roseate bloom, 
Which warms the virgin’s cheek, thy gifts I sing! 

Whether inclining from thy rocky couch, 

Thou hear’st attentive, or with sister nymphs 


Fast by Sabrina’s hoarse-resounding stream, 
Thou cull’st fresh flowers, regardless of my song. 
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There is a passage in this hymn which testifies to the 
wetness of the Buxton climate in those days, and its 
contrast with Matlock, which is interesting. The bard 


exclaims— 
O for a Shakspear’s pencil, while I trace 
In nature’s breathing paint, the dreary waste 
Of Buxton, dropping with incessant rains, 
Cold and ungenial; or its sweet reverse— 
Enchanting Matlock, from whose rocks like thine 
Romantic foliage hangs, and rills descend, 
And echoes murmur. Derwent, as he pours 
His oft-obstructed stream down rough cascades 
And broken precipices, views with awe, 
With rapture, the fair scene his waters form. 


In “An Epistle from a Grove in Derbyshire to a Grove 
in Surrey” the poet makes the trees hold converse with 
each other. The Derbyshire grove opens the talk by 
saying— 

Since every naturalist agrees 

That groves are nothing else but trees, 

And root-bound trees, like distant creatures, 
Can only correspond by letters, 

Borne in the winds which through us whistle, 
Accept, dear sister, this epistle. 


In a “Hymn to Venus, on a great variety of roses being 
planted round her cottage,” our poet promises more hymns 
to the goddess, in these remarkable and concluding lines : 

And each revolving year new hymns shall grace 
Thy showery month, which wakes the vegetable race. 
Like Tennyson, our poet has a talking oak, for we meet 
with “An Inscription on an Oak at Romeley, in Derbyshire ; 
The oak is supposed to speak :”— 
Once was I famed, an awful sage, 
The silent wonder of my age ! 
To me was every science known, 
And every language was my own. 
The sun beheld my daily toil, 
I laboured o’er the midnight oyl, 


And hid in woods, concealed from view 
Whate’er I was, whate’er I knew ; 


H 
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In short, consumed with learned care, 

I lived, I died, I rooted here ; 

For heaven, that’s pleased with doing good, 
To make me useful made me wood. 


When he is on the subject of “ Ridicule,” our poet’s flight 
can hardly be deemed lofty :— 


’Twas said of old, deny it now who can, 

The only laughing animal is man ; 

The bear may leap, its lumpish cubs in view 

Or sportive cat her circling tail pursue ; 

The grim, deep-lengthening pug’s half human face, 
Or prick’d up ear confess the simpering ass ; 

In awkward gestures awkward mirth be shown, 
Yet spite of gestures, man still laughs alone. 


Lest a wrong impression should be conveyed, it must in 
fairness be said that, though there is much to smile at in 
Whitehead’s verse, it must always be a good-humoured 
and respectful smile. His moral purpose is unquestionable, 
and his verses, though rarely, if ever, profound, are some- 
times very meritorious. There is often a pleasant playful- 
ness about them which is attractive, and we find him, in 
this respect, at his best in a song which he calls “The 
Je ne scais quot,” which has about it a pretty, tripping 
gallantry. He says :— 

Yes, I’m in love, I feel it how, 
And Celia has undone me ; 


And yet I'll swear I can’t tell how 
The pleasing plague stole on me. 


Tis not her face which love creates, 
For there no graces revel ; 

’Tis not her shape, for there the Fates 
Have rather been uncivil. 


Tis not her air, for sure in that 

There’s nothing more than common ; 
And all her sense is only chat, 

Like any other woman. 


Her voice, her touch might give th’ alarm— 
*Twas both, perhaps, or neither ; 

In short, *twas that provoking charm 
Of Celia altogether. 
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Whitehead was a playwright, and in this volume we have 
the tragedy of the Roman Father, which, in Garrick’s 
hands, was fairly successful on the stage. He wrote other 
and more successful plays, and also a “Charge to the 
Poets,” which we have not read, but which Coleridge said 
was the best of his works. We must not, however, travel 
beyond our little volume, indeed have not been able to do 
more than touch lightly upon that. As Gray predicted, our 
poet’s troubles began with the laurel wreath. It has been 
the fate of more than one laureate to be ridiculed, and 
Whitehead did not escape. Churchill was never tired of 
laughing at him. He says :— 

Dulness and method still are one, 
And Whitehead is their darling son ; 
He who, in the laureate’s chair, 

By grace, not merit, planted there, 
In awkward pomp is seen to sit, 
And by his patent proves his wit— 
For favours of the great, we know, 
Can wit, as well as rank, bestow ; 
And they who, without one pretension, 
Can get for fools a place or pension, 
Must able be supposed, of course 
(If reason is allowed due force), 

To give such qualities and grace 

As may equip them for the place. 

Our poet had a good deal of that sort of abuse to put up 
with. Garrick got so afraid of Churchill’s satire that he 
refused to accept one of Whitehead’s tragedies. Whitehead 
was fond of singing Garrick’s praises, and thereby invited 
the ridicule of Foote. . When of Garrick he said, 


A nation’s taste depends on you— 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too ; 


Foote proposed, by way of capping the couplet, to add, 
Cock a doodle doo ! 


Our poet had learned to take the buffets and the smiles 
of fortune with an equal grace, and we are told regarding 
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this satire that he adhered to a precept he had laid down, 
and made no reply, which shows that if he was not a 
supreme poet he was a sensible man. His portrait shows 
us a face which wears a placid inoffensive look, which his 
life seems to verify. He appears to have been a man of 
modesty and worth. Even Churchill, his sworn adversary, 
speaks of him as a 

Good natured, easy creature, mild, 

And gentle as a new-born child. 


When this volume appeared poetry was about to break 
the artificial bonds in which it had so long been confined, 
wit was to give place to feeling; the coffee-house and 
the mall to be exchanged for the mountain, field, and wood- 
land; a diviner air was to be breathed, and a nobler, 
sweeter, and more earnest song to be sung. Less than 
thirty years after Whitehead’s death the laurel was on 
Southey’s brow, by him to be bequeathed to Wordsworth, 
whose successor took it “greener from the brows of one who 
uttered nothing base.” In the literary, as in the physical 
world, there is a law of the survival of the fittest. There 
are poets who are not for an age, but for all time; there 
are others who are not for an age but a brief day, who 
have their day, and then practically cease to be. Whitehead, 
worthy man though he was, has joined that numerous and 
inglorious train of unread poets, whose works rarely pass 
beyond their first editions, 
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The Second Edition now ready, in One Volume, cr. 8vo, with Vignette engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson, price 6s. cloth extra, 


COUNTRY PLEASURES 


THE CHRONICLE OF A YEAR, CHIEFLY IN A GARDEN, 
By GEORGE MILNER. : 





OPINIONS of the PRESS. 


‘Mr. MiItner, in a veritably charming book, 
gives a deli htfully sympathetic account of a 
rustic life, info rmed with mental culture and with 
natural powers of observation, which have been 
strengthened by close familiarity with the poets 
who drew their inspiration from the book of 
nature. The garden in which Mr. MiLNeEr’s 
cheerful and healthy year-book was written pos- 
sesses, we are told, no especi: al advé antages either 
of-soil or of climate ; but it is large and old, 


extending over several acres, and having con- | 
siderable variety in the shape of wood and water, | 


orchard and lawn, dingle and meadow. Excur- 
sions beyond its pale, into the adjacent country, 
are brought within the scope of the Author’s plan ; 
and in his treatment of the scenes and objects 
encountered by the way, he proves himself a 
naturalist at heart, endowed with the patient, 
loving spirit of ceaseless inquiry and earnest re- 
flection.’ AILY TELEGRAPH. 


*Mr. MILNER’s notes for a year are the fruits 
of a life of observation. His style is fresh and 
graceful, and the keenness of his sensibilities and 
his love of the country are exhibited on every 
page. Many men can discourse oumeny 
enough of country sights and sounds; Mr. Mit- 
NER is also impressive from the minute accuracy 
of his knowledge. He describes a summer sun- 
set or a winter storm like a poet, but also like a 
matter-of-fact observer. As he notes day by day 
the bursting of the buds in spring or the turning 
of the tints towards the fall of the leaf; as he 
watches for the arrival of the birds of passage 
and follows them in the process of their mating 
and nesting, he proves to us once more that nature 
has charms in her least genial aspects—even in 
blustering March or raw November. But whatis 

perhaps most characteristic in his fascinating 
Sane} . Ae use he has made of the best. Eng- 
lish We were going to say that it is 
studded ‘wih gems from the poets; but, as Mr. 
MILNER says, adornment - 3 gems infers the 
introduction of extraneous objects. Living in 
fellowship with the poets, he finds poetical asso- 
ciations and memories in every natural object he 
admires ; and he has interwoven his quotations 
in the fabric of his work like the feathers and 
mosses in the nest of the chaffinch or those deli- 
cate webs of gossamer that are spun through the 
meadow-grass of a morning. We have an almost 
exhaustive répertoire of rural poetic allusions — 
the index to it fills more than five pages - from 
the days of CHAUCER » our own.’ 

St. James’s GAZETTE. 


‘This volume is addressed and ought to be 
| dedicated to real lovers of the country, nor do 
we know that we have ever read a more fasci- 
nating book of the kind. City-bred folks, 
though they can hardly fail to be pleased with 


the charm of its style, will scarcely appreciate 
its more delicate beauties. We cannot say that 
Mr. MILNER makes much of little, for there is no 
nobler subject than nature, and in the infinite 
variety of nature’s works none are unworthy of 
minute attention. This very volume is proof to 
the contrary. But it needs something of a 
regular rural a to understand the 
depth and tenderness of the associations that 
may be awakened by some apparently insignifi- 
cant flower ; to enter into the feelings which can 
be agreeably excited in blustering storm or blind- 
ing sleet ; to follow with interest the sympathetic 
| descriptions of land, sea, and sky in all aspeets 
of the weather ; and to realise in short that an 
uneventful country existence may be full of 
events and sensations though it seems dull and 
monotonous. But there are few lovers of the 
country, we fancy, however much they may pride 
themselves on their knowledge of things rural, 
who will not acknowledge Mr. MILNer for their 
master. His has been a life of close observation 
which has ripened with habit almost into intui- 
tion, and so he has accumulated the miscella- 
neous stores of information which make him the 
most intelligent and trustworthy of guides, as he 
is the most agreeable of instructors. He is an 
enthusiastic gardener, though he has studied his 
gardening in the school of nature rather than 
under professional experts, a good naturalist, a 
practical botanist ; and he has the genius of an 
artist, as we see in the pictures after nature that 
are scattered everywhere over his pages. Few 
men know better how to translate into words, 
each of which has its definite meaning, his clear 
impressions of natural objects as he e viewed 
them through different atmospheric effects. But, 
above all, what gives its most distinctive charac- 
ter to his volume, is the range of his acquaintance 
with the English poets. He presses them all 
into his service, or rather borrows their brightest 
ideas, never without acknowledgment, with the 
flattering freedom of an intimate friend. . . 
We see lists of volumes every day advertised as 
suitable for the holiday season ; but to those who 
are contemplating tours in the country we can 
recommend no volume more heartily than these 
| simple and beautiful Country Pleasures.’ 
SaTurpDay Review. 
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London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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The PALATINE NOTE-BOOK: For the Inter- 


communication of Antiquaries, Bibliophiles, and other Investigators 
into the History and Literature of the Counties of Lancaster, 
Chester, &c. Edited by J. E. BAILEY, F.S.A., Stretford, Man- 
chester. Price 1os. 6d. per year, post free, from the Editor. 


“This little work well deserves the attention of our local antiquaries, and will deserve it still 
more in Peee as it attracts contributions from all parts of both counties.”—Liverpool Daily 
Post, 18th February. 

* Six issues of the Palatine Note-book, an English monthly which began with the current year, 
lead us to augur very favourably of the new publication. As is indicated by its title, it is specially 
concerned with the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and Durham. Its pages have already made 
noteworthy contributions to biography and bibliography, with reference to Nathan Walworth, 
Peter de Wetenhale, William de Northwell, Henry Newcome, the Rev. — Watson, Col. John 
Townley, Dr. Samuel Hibbert-Ware, Mr. De Quincey, Bishop George Downame, the Rev. John 
Whitaker, the Chetham Society, the Manchester Collegiate Church, &c., &c. Such as are curious 
about Mother Shipton, of whom ‘no one can prove that she ever existed’ will find a good deal 
touching her so-called prophecies. The typography of the Palatine Note-book is as elegant as its 
contents are scholarly.”—The New York Nation, 21 July, 1881. 





The Number for 2 January, 1882, beginning a New Volume, contains : 

‘* Silver-tongued ” Wroe, Warden of Manchester. With a Portrait. 

Attempted Forgery of ‘*a Damnable Plot” at Stonyhurst, 1679. 

Dr. John Dee’s copy of Gesner’s Thesaurus de Remediis Secretis, 1556. 

The Writings of Dr. Robert Mossom. 
The Minor Notes comprise: ‘‘Christians, Awake ;” Christmas in Chester in the 
xvij Century ; Playing at Cards for a Town; Relic-Snatching—St. Edmund ; The 
Book-plate of the Manchester Literary Club (with an Illustration) ; The Engraving of 
Tinctures in Heraldry (with an Illustration); &c., &c., &c. 





NGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.— 


Annual Subscription, 20s. Reports and List of Works sent on application 
to J. H. NODAL, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 
Thirty-four publications issued down to the end of 1881. 





Volume I, now ready.—To be completed in two volumes, price Six Shillings each, 
well printed on good paper, and bound in cleth, 


t Bet gy OF THE IRISH PEOPLE, by 


Rev. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A.—The first volume of the above work is now 
published, and may be had only through the author, Rev. W. A. O’Conor, Upper 
Brook Street, or the printers, Messrs. Abel Heywood & Son, 56 and 58, Oldham 
Street, Manchester, who will act as his agents in the distribution of copies ordered 
through them. The volumes will be delivered free of expense to any address. 

About one-half of the edition has already been disposed of. 

A portion of Volume I. was published as a pamphlet some time ago, and the 
following commendations, among others, then appeared in the press :— 

** Mr. O’Conor has thought deeply about the philosophy of history.” —Manchester Examiner. 

**On none of his former writings has Mr. O’Conor lavished such splendour of diction.” 
City News. 
** As a work of art it will deservedly take a high rank in literature.”—Catholic Times. 
“‘ The perusal must awaken a quite new interest in Irish history.”—/s/e of Wight Advertiser. 
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MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 





FOUNDED 1862. 





Tue objects of the MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB are :— 


1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to promote research in the several depart- 
ments of intellectual work; and to further the interests of Authors and Artists in 
Lancashire. 


2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or elucidating the art, literature, and history 
of the County. 


3. To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in the furtherance of these objects 
can associate together. 


The methods by which these objects are sought to be attained are :— 


1. The holding of weekly meetings, from October to April, for social intercourse, and for the 
hearing and discussion of papers relating to the various sections of Literature and Art. 


2. The publication of such papers, at length or abridged ; and of other works undertaken at the 
instance of the Club. 


Membership of the Club is limited to authors, journalists, men of letters, painters sculptors, 
architects, engravers, musical composers, members of the learned professions, librarians, and generally 
persons engaged or specially interested in literary or artistic pursuits. 


GEORGE EVANS, Hon. Sec., 
Mauldeth Road West, Fallowfield. 
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The following, amongst other subjects, will be brought before the Meetings, which are held at 
the Palatine Hotel, Manchester :— 


Yan. 9.—Mr. F. R. Hortins :—Musical Evening: “ An hour with Arthur, Sullivan.” 
» 4%4.—Mr. Tuos. HeiGuway:—‘‘A note on the Novel of the present day.” (Short Commu- 


nication.) 
Mr. Henry WARDEN :—“ The Theatre’s Unrehearsed Tragedy.” (Paper.) 
» 23.—Mr. Asm. STANSFIELD :—‘“‘ Specimens of an Original Poem on ‘Sir Philip Sidney.’” 


(Short Communication. ) 
Mr. Tuomas Kay :—“‘ On the Track of the Romans in Anglesea.” (Paper.) 

»» 30.—Mr, Cuarces Harpwicx :—“ The connection of the author of the ‘ Gleeman: or, Travel- 
ler’s Tale’ (Ang. Sax. MS, in Exeter Book) with Etchells, North Cheshire.” (Short 
Communication.) 

Feb. 6.—Mr. Joun Evans :—“ Henry Crabtree of Todmorden, Astrologer and Almanack Maker.” 
Short Communication.) 
Mr. _ _— :—“*‘ William and Margaret.’ Its First Appearance and Author.” 


Paper. 

»» 43.—Mr. Asm. STANSFIELD :—“ Moss Gatherers: A Lancashire Specimen (John Nowell).” 
(Paper.) 

» 20,.—Mr. James Crompton :—‘‘ Spenser’s ‘ Fatrie Queen’—Its place and influence in Litera- 
ture.” (Paper.) 


»» 27.—Mr. Joun Mortimer :—“‘ From Yarmouth to Barmouth.” (Paper.) 


Mar. 6.—Mr. W. Hottins :—“ Notes on the Early Life of William Hepworth Dixon.” (Short 
Communication.) 


Rev. Stuart J. Rep :—“‘ M. Papineau and the French Canadians of 1837-38 ; an Histo- 
rical Sketch.” (Paper.) 


»» 13.—Two Papers on the Mistletoe :—Mr. Tomas Kay.—“‘ An Enquiry into the Reasons for the 
Druids’ Reverence for the Mistletoe.” Mr. Joun Pace.—‘‘ Sources of Supply and 
Modern Use of the Mistletoe.” 


Mr. Joun Evans :—‘‘ Manchester Theatrical Reminiscences,” part vi.—1856-60. (Paper.) 
»» 20.—Mr. Gzorce MiLner :—“ November in the Conway Valley.” (Short Communication.) 
Mr. Henry Franks :—“‘ Men of Genius and Unhappy Marriages.” (Paper.) 
»» =27.—Mr. E. Kirk :—“‘A Lancashire Sketch.” 
Mr. A. P. Graves :—“ Irish Lyrics.” With Musical Illustrations. (Paper.) 
April 3.—Annual Meeting. 
» 40.—Conversazione, 








The Minutes will be read at Seven o’clock. From Seven to Eight o'clock will be occupied b 
the reception of Short Communications and Notes, and by General Conversation. At Eight o’cloc 
prompt the Paper or other business of the evening, as set down in the Syllabus, will be proceeded with. 
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Publications 


OF THE 


Manchester Literary Club. 





PAPERS. Vol. I. Session | 187455; -5. 
Paper boards. Price 4s... rp an, bob. Wik, “pee nigh nn 
Very much above the average of such poodngions. Many of the papers possess a permanent 


value. None of them is without interest. . . Wecan strongly recommend the volume.—West- 
minster Review, Oct., 1875. 


PAPERS. Vol. II. Session 1875-6. 
Price, cloth, Ge.; paper Covers, $5. 02.0 <<. ose see ese vee vce” SONG, 
A volume of varied interest.—Aritish Architect, July 7, 1876. 


nS It really would be a task to find another volume that tells so much, so happily, that is purchase- 
: able for six shillings.—Manchester Critic, August 4, 18 


A very interesting and instructive volume.—?: mina heal icle, September 30, 1876. 


The collection contains several good papers, notably those on the circulation of periodicals in 
Manchester, and on Pepys’ system of shorthand.—Westminster Review, April, 1877. 


PAPERS. Yol. III. Session 1876-7. 
ee TONED. © eid = ee ado haw eh ie ees oy < See 


PAPERS. Vol. IV. Session 1877-8. 
With Illustrations from original drawings, by R. G. Somerset, William 
Meredith, Christopher Blacklock, Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft; 


portrait of Butterworth, the mathematician; and two views of Clayton 
Old Hall. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ee ee ee eee 


PAPERS. Vol. V. Session 1878-9. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Knight, George Hayes, Ward Heys, John 
Houghton Hague, J. H. E. Partington, J. H. Davies, Christopher Black- 
' lock, Walter Tomlinson, Albert Nicholson, F. A, Winkfield, and George 
Evans ; an etching of Halton Castle, and portrait of Richard Roberts, the 
inventor. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ae ae ee eee 


PAPERS. Vol. VI. Session 1879-80. 
With Illustrations by William Hull and William Walker: 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. “a — ae 


PAPERS. Vol. VII. Session 1880-1. 


With Illustrations by J. H. E. Partington, Ward Heys, J. Renshaw, C. 
Blacklock, W. Robinson, and A. Nicholson. 


Price, cloth, 7s. 6d, Re ace wan, pes. eee pia So 
CONTENTS ; 
The Prometheus Vinctus... ... ... «+ «. Rev. W. A. O’Conor, 
A Story ofa Picture... ... ... « ... «+» J. H. E. Partington. 


Falstaff and his Followers .,. «-. «. ... Sir J. A. Picton. 
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Suicidal Character of Hume’s Philosophy 
Concerning One of Wordsworth’s Sonnets 
George Eliot : 9 Bibliography. 

George Eliot as Novelist . 

George Eliot as Poet 

George Eliot’s Use of Diz alect... 

George Eliot : In Memoriam ... 

A Visit to Honister Crag... 


Wn. Lithgow, the Eccentric Scottish Traveller 
Autumn and Winter Days in North Wales ... 


The Relation of Archzology to Art 
Byrom’s Christmas Hymns 
Autumn Days in South Wales.. 





—— 


LS PER LIA OM Reg 


H. H. Howorth. 
John Mortimer. 

C. W. Sutton. 

John Mortimer. 
George Milner. 
William E, A. Axon. 
J. S. Dawson. 

Ward Heys. 

R. A. Douglas Lithgow. 
A. Heywood, jun. 
William E, A. Axon. 
John Evans, 

John Mortimer. 


George Combe, the Social Reformer ... 

Literature and Scenery of the nage Lake 
District... .. on George Milner. 

Manchester Bibliography it in 1880 ... C. W. Sutton. 

The Warburtons of pnt “eee ey 

Farmer Dobbin.. . as R, E. Egerton Warburton. 


John Angell. 


Each series of papers which is issued by the members of the Manchester Literary Club shows an 
improvement on its predecessor, and the latest volume marks a greater stride than any of its fore- 
runners. . - There are oe | other essays in this collection to which we have not been able to 
refer, but there is not one that will not repay perusal.—Academy. 

The velume is very readable, but no one of the papers is particularly striking.—A ¢heneum. < 


The present volume compares favourably with its predecessors in outward appearance. It is in 
larger type and a more substantial binding, and is generally a handsomer book.—Manchester City 
News. 


As an intellectual centre Manchester has always been distinguished ; its local bibliography is of 
as range and extent, and much of what is best and brightest in its insight, its criticisms, and 
its speculation find an utterance in the papers read and the discussions held at the meetings of its 
Literary Club.— Sfectator. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MANCHESTER LITERARY 
CLUB. Session 1873-4. (Out of print.) wo wee vee oe vee 1874, 


THE DIALECT AND ARCHAISMS ~~, areal mena 
By J. H. NoDAL. (Out of print.) . oss set -ask~ 


BOOK RARITIES of the MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY. 
~ 4 Won. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Reprinted from Vol. I. of the Club 
apers, : 


Price 3d. cco cee | 1875 


A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. By 
J. H. Nopat and GeorGe MILNER. With Etymological Notes and 
Illustrative Passages from Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Authors and 
from writers in the Dialect. cage I, containing words from A to E, 

Price 30. Ga., latge paper 7s. Gdoece 5 casas cece oe, BOTS, 


A very important and valuable be ork. A most important contribution to philological 
literature.—Scotsman, March 31, 1876 


Not merely a collection of words, but illustrations of them placed in chronological order, ranging 
from Old English down to the present day. The work thus becomes not merely a scientific history 
of the English Language, but throws the greatest light upon many passages of our older authors.— 
Westminster Review, April, 1876. 


It is carefully executed, and may take its place beside the well-known glossaries of Atkinson, 
Forby, Miss Baker, Barnes, and the rest. . The most valuable part lies in the illustrations 
from books written in the dialect and from colloquial usage.—Academy, July 1, 1876. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
The publications of the two Counties ay 1876. 

Se cnc Tae! oc. eet ae She ha" ana®* ‘ss ad? tay 

This important record. Nothing so suggestive and so really useful to the general book-trade as 


this Bibliography of Lancashire and Cheshire has hitherto been published in the provinces.—7he 
Bookseller, for September, 1877. 


. LANCASHIRE AUTHORS. AA List, with Brief Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes. Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON, 
Se ee eee ae 


The rigid accuracy which has been attempted will be very serviceable. We congratulate Mr. 
Sutton on t the successful issue of his enterprise.—Manchester Guardian. 

This excellent manual. It will save the librarian and the student an incalculable amount of 
research among out-of-the-way and little known authorities and documents, to say nothing of the 
fresh information, chiefly about living writers, which is here published for the first time. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Sutton and his colleagues of the Manchester Literary Club upon the successful and 
thoroughly-satisfactory accomplishment of an arduous undertaking. —Manchester City News. 


JOHN RUSKIN: A Bibliographical Biography. By W. E. A. 
Axon. Second Edition. 
eee eee a a 





Publishers to the Manchester Literary Club: 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ Row, LONDON. 





Preparing for the Press. 


(Dedicated to George Milner, Esq., President, the Council, and Members of the Manchester 
Literary Club.) 


ON SOME 


Ancient Battle-Ficlds in Dancasbire, 
Historic and Legendary Associations. 
BY CHARLES HARDWICK, 


Author of a “History of Preston and its Environs,” ‘‘ Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-Lore,” 
“*Manual for Patrons and Members of Friendly Societies,” etc, 


Further particulars in a future advertisement. 
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(Continued Jrom page 2 of Cover.) 
Corry’s (John) History of a plates and pedigrees, 2 vols 4to half calf neat, newly bound 
(wanting 5 plates), zow scarce, £3 1825 
Contains Full Pellgnn "of the Chadwick Family. 
Gregson’s Portfolio of Fragments relative to the History and Antiquities of the County Palatine 
and Duchy of Lancaster, illustrated with Arms, Seals of the Nobility, Views, &c.; several extra 
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plates inserted, rst edition, folio calf gilt, £4 4s. 1817 
Hollingworth’s Mancuniensis; or a History of the Town of Manchester, and what is most 
Memorable concerning it ; 12mo paper wrapper, 1/- 1839 

—— Large paper copy, plates, 8vo boards uncut, 15/., very scarce 1839 


March’s (Dr.) East Lancashire Nomenclature and Rochdale Names ; post 8vo cloth, 2/6 1881 
Old South-East Lancashire: An gmp ee pe oe and Genealogical Monthly Magazine ; 
1880 





Nos. 1 to 4, all published, illustrated, 8vo half calf neat, 5/6 

Parry’s (A. J.) History of the Baptist Church at Cloughfold in Rossendale; plates, 8vo cloth, 

si- 1873 

Poems, Rural and Miscellaneous, by David Holt, junior ; 8vo cloth, 2/6 Manch., 1846 

Procter’s (R. W.) Memorials of Manchester Streets ; plates, 8vo cloth, uncut, 11/- 1874 
4 Large paper copy ; 4to cloth, uncut, scarce, 25/- 1874 











Memorials of Bygone Manchester, with Glimpses of the Environs; large paper, 4to 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 20/- 1880 


Robertson’s (Wm.) Rochdale Past and Present ; and 








Old and New Rochdale and its People ; post 8vo cloth, 2 vols, 8/- 1875-81 

Rogerson’s (J. B.) Voice from the Town and other Poems; 8vo cloth, uncut, 3/- 1842 

Scholes’ (J. C.) Supplementary to Notes on Turton eee, &c.; folding pedigree, post 8vo 

wrapper, 1/6 1881 

; Slugg’s (J. T.) Reminiscences of Manchester Fifty Years Ago; 8vo cloth, new, 6/- 1881 


Tim Bobbin’s Works —a fine collection 

Wheeler’s Ancient and Modern ay of Manchester, and its Political, Social, and Commercial 
Aspect ; map, &c., post 8vo cloth, 5/6 1836 
Whitaker’s History of Manchester, in Four Books ; plates, 2 vols 8vo boards, 10/6 1773 
Whittle’s (P. A.) Blackburn as It Is: a Topographic, Statistical, and Historical Account of the 
Borough of Blackburn; its Antiquities and Modern Improvements, &c.; frontispiece, 8vo cloth 
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S, 15/- 1852 
Wilkinson’s (T. S.) History of the Parochial Church of Burnley ; its Endowments, &c., plates ; 
small 4to, half calf neat, 5/- 1856 
Worsley’s History of Leigh Church; 12mo half bound, 3/6 1870 
Abrams’ History of Blackburn; thick 8vo cloth, 21/- 1877 : 
. Beaumont’s History of Frodsham; 8vo half Rox., 10/6; large paper, 21/- 1881 ' 
Croston’s Nooks and Corners of Faversham and Cheshire ; 4to cloth, 21/- 1881 
Fishwick’s History of Goosnargh; 4to cloth, 10/6 1871 
Hardwick’s History of Preston ; thick 8vo cloth gilt, 17/6 1857 


Sinclair’s History of Wigan ; 2 vols (in progress), 30/- Subscribers’ names received. 





The above are a portion of 


The Largest Stock of Local Books in the Kingdom. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Note the Address—25, CATHEDRAL YARD 


(Over Messrs. STOREY & SoN’s), 


—_—_ 














NORTHERN COUNTIES CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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ee T. PELLETT, 
flat Manufacturer, 


8, MARKET STREET, Royal Exchange, 


AND 


HOWARTH’S BUILDINGS, 7, Cross Street, 
MANCHESTER, 


FELTS and SILKS ie HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, and FISHING. 


ALSO 


TWEED HATS, LADIES’ RIDING, AND LIVERY 
HATS, OPERA AND MERINO HATS. 


Special a.Htion given to Bespoke Hats. 


The Frencu MAcHINE used to fit the Hat to the Head. 


Agent for 


LINCOLN % BENWETT'S and CHRISTY'S HATS, 


IN EXTRA QUALITIES. 


SCOTCH AND FRENCH CLOTH CAPS. 


Gold and Silver ae Sry: Cochades, &e. 


LONDON UMBRELLAS and WALKING STICKS. 


Umbrellas Re-covered in One Hour! 
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i, 
Purbeyors by Co His 
{ Special Royal Highness the 
Appointment Prince of Gales. | 


¢ 


“I, PARKER & SON, 3 


COOKS, CONFECTIONERS, ¢ 


| 
| 
— AND — 
| 




















5) 18, St. Mary’s Gate, and 10, St. Ann’s Square, " 
| 


(Late Bancroft’s,) 


! essessesss MANCHESTER, cooeceseses | 
y Ree Se ) 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


WEOOING BREAKFASTS | 


——_—— 


“3% BALL SUPPERS, &c. > 


ee 


\ 
| 


Candelabras, Evening Plate, Glass, China, Table Linen, &c., 
for Hire. 
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SCOTCH AND IRISH WHISKY. 


Holding one of the largest stocks of old-matured 
Trish and Scotch Whisky in the country, purchased 
direct from the best Distilleries in Scotland and Ire- 
land, we confidently invite the public to test by com- 
parison the value of the articles we sell. As no one 
comes between the Public and the Distiller but our- 





selves, and as the Goods are stored in our own Bonded 
Warehouses, we can guarantee the genuineness of 
what we sell. — 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 26, MARKET STREET; 


ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL: tI, LORD STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, HIGH STREET. 





